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It is difficult to establish good health 
habits in children through a forced routine. 
What they dislike to do, they cease to do 
the instant that the compulsion is re¬ 
moved. But if they can be led to like 
their health tasks, to see some fun in 
them, they will take pleasure in doing 
them and will persist in them long enough 
for habits to become fixed. It was with 
the purpose of making the practice of 
health habits entertaining to children 
that Miss Boothe devised a series of 
health stories, with a miniature theater to 
illustrate them. Children throughout the 
country have listened with the greatest 
interest to her telling of the Mary Cay 
stories and have been charmed by the 
dolls, moved by overhead wires, that act 
out the stories in the Suitcase Theater. 
Now the stories ha\e been put into a 
book in which the children may read for 
themselves about Mary Gay and her 
friends. Parents and teachers will find 
that the interest aroused by the stories 
will carry over into a willing attention to 
health tasks hitherto disliked or neglected 
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TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
WHO READ THIS BOOK 

T HIS book will tell you about 
Mary Gay and how she comes 
to see things as they really are. She 
has some strange adventures, and 
you will find that she meets many 
friends and acquaintances of your 
own. Maybe the Dragon has been 
tagging you around, too! Mary 
Gay will show you how to frighten 
him away. And besides that, she 
will tell you how to know the true 
friends from the false ones in the 

Land of Health. 
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MARY GAY STORIES 

/ 


THE VISIT OF THE FAIRIES 


M ARY GAY was a jolly little girl. Many 

people loved her, because she was as 
happy as her name. They even said that the 
fairies must have helped with her christening, 
for her name fitted her so well. 

Of course Mary Gay's father and mother 
loved her dearly. They were very proud of her 
and did everything they could to help her grow 
in goodness, strength, and beauty. 

Just imagine, then, how sad her father and 
mother were when Mary Gay did not do the 
things she ought to do, or when she did what she 
ought not. Sometimes this little girl would say 

to her mother, “Oh, it’s too much trouble!” 

% 

when asked to do something. Or, “I don’t 
know why I should do that today, when I did 
it yesterday.” And sometimes she would even 
forget herself so far as to say, “Well, I don’t 
care — so there!” 

Now, quite unknown to her parents, the 
fairies had chosen Mary Gay for their earth- 
child. It was true that they had helped to name 
her. They too were sad when she failed to do 
the things she ought to do. Then her best 



friends among the fairies would say, “Oh if 

Mary Gay only knew!” For the good fairies 
realized more than any one on earth that if a 

child is to grow strong and good and beautiful 
every day must be made to count. 

One evening, after Mary Gay had said “I 

don t know,” “I don’t care,” and “It’s too much 

trouble,” so many times that the fairies had 

trembled lor her, these good friends decided 

that something must be done. Word was sent 

about, from fairy to fairy, bidding them all 

come to the council place under the fairy oak 
at the first glimpse of the moon. 

As the moon peeped over the hilltop, down 
Oil her first beams slid the fairies, one and all 
each slipping into a place in the fairy ring.’ 

^ hen the circle was complete, there dropped 
into the middle a quaint little figure in leaf- 
brown. A murmur of welcome sounded from 
the circle, which was hushed as the new fairy, 
who was the leader, began to speak. 

“ Mary Gay is our earth-child, and we love 
her dearly. She has the precious gifts of good¬ 
ness, strength, and beauty. She can add to 
them every day, or she can neglect them until 
they fade away. We have met here tonight to 

*<y ^ ^ help her. Has any one a plan?” 

The little brown fairy sat down amid a buzz 
of talk. 
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Suddenly there was silence, for the Gift Fairy 
was speaking. The fairy ring always listened 
carefully to any tiling she might say. As she 
stood in the moonlight, her white dress shone 
like silver, her yellow hair had the sheen of gold, 
and there was a silvery note in her sweet voice. 

“I can give a gift that is not often given,” 
she said slowly. “It is so rare that but one 
child in many years may have it. This gift 
will help Mary Gay to help herself, and perhaps 
to help others too.” 

“Tell us of this gift,” whispered the listening 
circle. 

“If this gift be given to Mary Gay, she need 
only look carefully at a thing, and —” the Gift 

Fairy paused. 

* 

“What would happen?” swept over the wait¬ 
ing circle. 

“Mary Gay would see things as they really 
are, and, knowing the true from the false, she 
could choose wisely if she wished.” Again the 
Gift Fairy hesitated, and little nods and mur¬ 
murs passed around the circle. “Is it the wish 
of this Council that Mary Gay, our earth-child, 

be given the gift of seeing things as they really 
are?” 

Solemnly the fairies stood, solemnly they put 

out their right hands, made the fairy sign, and 
gave the pledge. 
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Then the Gift Fairy, holding aloft her silvery 
wand, called “Oh, Star!” Out of the magic of 
the moonlight a single shining star floated down 
and rested one point on the tip of the wand. 

Another voice spoke. This time it was the 
Charm Fairy, beloved of all. She came to the 
leader softly. Her hair, red gold as the last 
long ray of the setting sun, floated softly about 
her; her little feet twinkled like early evening 
stars under fleecy white clouds tinged with the 
pink of the sunset. 

May 1 go with the Gilt fairy and whisper 
a charm in Mary Ga\‘s oar?" 


She 


w 



I in* charm to the leader, who told it softly to 
the nearest fairy, and it passed about the circle 
so quietly that not o\en the winds could carry 
the secret. \gain the fairies stood and. putting 
out their right hands, made tin* sign and gave 
thi' pledge. Then in a twinkling every one had 
vanished, and had \ou boon there \ou would 

• l 

ha\e thought that only tie* wind was 



s 


lining the tall grasses and daisies hevond the 

' < 


big oak on the hillside. 1 >ul this is what really 

< t • 

happened that night, as set down in the big 
fairy book that is kept by the leaf-brown 
fairy: 


As Mary Gay lay in her little white hod, 

• « i 

The Gift Fairy came and stood by her head 



First she waved her wand far, and she waved 
her wand near, 

Then she whispered in Mary Gay’s little pink 
ear: 

# 

“The beautiful gift I bring you tonight 

Will ever assist you to choose aright; 

It’s the loveliest gift that I could find, 

This wonderful, wonderful gift of the mind.” 

Then she waved her wand far, and she waved 
her wand near, 

As her fairy voice sounded in notes crystal 
clear; 

Her wand touched but lightly, while bright 
glowed the star, 

“Mary Gay, you shall see things as they actu¬ 
ally are.” 

Then, ere the Gift Fairy had disappeared quite. 

The Charm Fairy knelt on the pillow so white. 

Her accents were gentle, her tone sweetly 
low, — 

“Mary Gay, here’s a charm that I wish you 
to know. 

4 

“First think, then say, next follow this charm, 

And watch well to see how it banishes harm. 

You ‘must know,’ you ‘should care,’ you ‘must 
take trouble,’ too.” 

And away with the Gift Fairy the Charm 
Fairy flew! 
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A BEDTIME ADVENTURE 


w 


HEN Mary Gay awakened the morning after 

the visit of the fairies, she felt very happy. 

At school she learned her lessons quickly, and 

after school she played with her friends until her 

mother sent her on an errand. In fact, she had 

so active a day that even before she had finished 

supper her eyelids began to droop, and her head 

began to nod. She tried very hard to keep her 

eyes wide open and to hold her chin high in the 
air. 


“This is a drowsy little girl,” said her father, 
gently stroking her soft black hair. 

“Oh, no, Father, I’m not sleepy at all.” And 
Mary Gay opened her eyes very wide to prove 
it to him. “Please take me to the school to¬ 
night. The big boys and girls are going to have 

a play, and Esther s mother is going to let her 
go to see it.” 

But what would your mother say?” asked her 
father. 

“I should say,” answered her mother, coming 

into the room, “that my little girl should go to 

bed early tonight. You have had a very busy 
day, my dear.” 

But I don’t know why I should go to bed 
early every night,” objected Mary Gay 
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To grow, ray clear," returned her mother 

"Don’t you want to have rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes?" 8 

Oh, I don’t care!" exclaimed Mary Gav 

crossly, “I want —" * 

Daughter! ’ said her father. 

“Mary Gay," said her mother, “you are tired 
and you are not thinking what you are saying." 

Just then the doorbell rang, and Mary Gay’s 
mother and father went into the living room 

to talk to a neighbor. Mary Gay was left sitting 
on her Utile chair, thinking. 

Then something very strange happened. Mary 
Gay sat up very straight in her little chair. She 
opened her eyes very wide. There before her 
stood a Dragon, a most unusual Dragon! He 
had three heads. He nodded all three of them 
pleasantly and showed his glistening red tongues 
and blinked his six black eves. 


How do you do? he said, smiling three 
smiles all at once. “I am the Dragon of Igno¬ 
rance, and 1 hope that we shall be good friends. 
Many people are fond of me. Some of them 


like ni} I-Don t-Ivnow head best, others prefer 
the I-Don t-Care one, and many people could 
not live throughout the clay without referring to 
my Too-Much-Trouble head." 


And the Dragon wagged his three heads and 
chuckled in his three throats. 




Mary Gay was dreadfully frightened at first, 
but the Dragon seemed so anxious to please that 
she began to be a little less afraid of him. He 
seemed a little nervous too; one of his heads 
kept looking over one of his shoulders as if he 
expected somebody he did not wish to see. 

Mary Gay said nothing, for Mary Gay had 
nothing to say! 

“Yes, yes,” continued the Dragon, cheerfully, 
“I have many friends.” He seemed very proud 
of this, for he stretched his wings in a rather 
vain manner. “Of course some people don't like 
me, but then what can one expect nowadays 
with all these schools? ” and he sniffed his three 
noses. “Shall I tell you a joke?” he asked, 
moving nearer and speaking in a lower tone. 

Mary Gay nodded, hardly knowing that she 

did it. 

Many people talk about me and hunt me 
out of the dark corners, but they will pat my 

head if I creep up beside them in the right 
places.” The Dragon chuckled again. “It's fun 
to slip m where they don’t expect to find me!” 
This thought pleased the Dragon very much, for 
he wagged his tail, pranced on his big, clumpy 
feet, and winked three of his six black eyes. 

I m looking for a friend that I promised to 
meet here. You’ll like him, I am sure. Ah, here 
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The Dragon nodded two of his heads cordially, 
but he looked anxiously over his shoulder with 

the third. 

Now Mary Gay was not at all sure that she 

wanted to meet the friend of the Dragon, but 

because she really thought she ought to be polite 

and because the idea of another dragon behind 

she timidly turned her 



her was not 

lU There stood the most dashing person she had 
ever seen' He wore a large hat with a brilliant 
plume and a wonderful cape of crimson. 

"This is Late Hours!" said the Dragon gran y. 

Hours did not remove his hat; he jus 

1 - Then 


LaU 


bowed' low and hugged his cape closer. 


,,, whirled around and danced, and Mary Gay 
saw dial his cape was covered with S m els t la 
Hashed a million colors. Gayly he danced an 


(v a\ In 


V»v 

1 


ho sang: 


■•in garments bright 1 am aira - e ^’ 

Wish jewels bedecked, my plume a treasure. 

I'm here to greet you. little malt, 
i.ate Hours comes to give you pleasure. 


t. 


■ Isn't he wonderful!" whispered the Dragon. 

1 r in 1 


windowpane. Knock, knock, knock! came a 
faint rapping sound at the door. The Dragon 
looked around anxiously, trying to see in several 
directions at once. Mary Gay did not hear the 
sounds, for she was watching Late Hours dance, 
and she clapped her hands in delight as he 

twirled about. 

‘'Oh, come with me, and happy, happy you 
will be!” called Late Hours. 

Then the tap, tap, tap on the windowpane 
sounded much louder. And the knock, knock, 
knock came so faintly that it could barely be 
heard. Outside the window a voice could be heard 
singing, and this is what it sang: 

“When Late Hours twirls about in glee, 
Watch very closely and you will see 
How carefully he masks his eyes — 

That he may take you by surprise. 

“His brilliant cape is all aglow, 

But this you renlly ought to know — 

He steals the sparkle from your eyes 
To deck himself in this disguise.” 

“Some one is singing,” said Mary Gay, half 
to herself. 

“I don’t know, and really, I don’t care,” 
answered the Dragon, wagging two of his heads. 
“Look, — look at Late Hours’ cape! How it 
glitters!” 
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Tap, lap, lap, tap! came the little sound, more 
insistent than ever. 




Go away!*’ growled a harsh voice. 

“Who is that?" asked Mary Gay. But just 
then Late Hours twirled about with a great leap 
that made him look like a shower of sparks, and 
the little girl gave a gasp ol delight. 

— tap! 

“I will not leave/’ said a soft, singing M)ice, 
'until Marv Gay hears me and lets me in. 




“Go awa\ 


voice again. 


go a -way! 


1 


• ft 



the harsh 



Mary Gay, 


“Who wants to come in?' 

looking wonderingiv about. 

" \<> one of importance/’ said the Dragon, 

shrugging his wings and trying to look indifferent. 

\’<;( tho voice outside would not be stilled, and 
op to: gh the Dragon (lopped his wings noisily, 


I he once c 
singing: 


on Id be heard like far-aw ay music, 


* • 


Lilth‘ Mary Gay. don’t you know 
li‘ \on open thi' window 


in I'll go! 


1 am happy, for 1 m fresh Air: 

Let me in. and 1 11 stroke your hair. 
Karl y-to-Bed I'll bring in. too, 

Shell be helpful, good, and true. 

And in the morning, you shall see 
W hat a jolly friend Sunshine can be! 


ft ft 


Before 



'w could lind out where the 
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voice was, Late Hours attracted her attention 
again, calling: “Come, come with me!” 

Tap, tap, tap, tap! 

“Some one is knocking,” said Mary Gay, 
completely puzzled. 

“Oh, I don’t know who it is, and it’s too much 
trouble to find out,” said the Dragon, most im¬ 
patiently. “Let’s go with Late Homs and have 


/ 


He did 


a gay time. 

Mary Gay turned toward Late Hours 
look so dashing, and she did want a gay time. 
But before she could say that she wished to go 
with him, tap, tap, tap! came again at the win¬ 
dow, and the soft little knock on the door. 

“Come, come,” said the Dragon coaxingly, 


to Mary Gay. 


a 


Go away — go away,” said a voice behind 

Mary Gay — a voice that was such a growl that 

it made the little girl turn quickly. There before 

her/ 1 eyes was the cross face of the Closed Win- 

dojw. Outside, a shadowy figure tapped on the 

ps/ne with a bit of rose vine. 

Please let me in,” pleaded a soft voice. 

I won’t,” replied the Closed Window crossly. 

“Why not?” asked Mary Gay, looking at him. 

The Closed Window tried hard to smile; but 

because he lived in stale air and his system was 

v out of order, his smile turned down like this 

She t^tead of up like this the way all smiles 
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should go. She turned to the Dragon, who only 

* 

shrugged his shoulders. 


as 


"Don't be fussy,”' said Late Hours, turning 
away with a gesture that made his cape shine 

with many lights. 

"Why bother!*asked the Dragon. 

Tap, tap, tap! Knock! 

"You can h c me in," said the horrid voice. 

"()b ,,v . ' exclaimed ’vra Gay. twirling around 

♦ 

ip 1 ’ anger, "1 don't like you? want her to come 
in." \nd doubling up her lit- lists, she shook 
them at the Closed Window, ting, ”1 don’t 
like von—I don't like you — goway!” 

In an instant the Closed W indow lj vanished, 
and in his place was the Open Winwv, some- 
vshal out of breath, but smiling pleasany. And 
(lien with a whirring and eddying of ol and 

(Vacant breezes - in flow Fresh Air, a mder, 

her vuzy 

draperies Moating about her like -nst, she ciged 

lo Late Hours. , . 

you here? she asked abrupt 


t 

fearless sprite! W ith 

1 




l, \Miv are 
■ 


“ W hx 

a 


w hv 


l) ( 'fran Late Hours. 


-Man Gay." said Fresh Air. turning to e 
little girl. “Late flours is a thiol. Ho sleas t ; 

roses from ebildren's cheeks to ,nake ns cap 

he steals the sparkle from the.r eyes to nm 
with, and the sunshine Iron, tbe.r s 

make the plume for his bat - oh, Mary Cue 



Mary Gay looked at Late Hours, who tried to 
see a way of escape. As she looked at him 
closely for the first time, the Gift made her see 
that under the bright cloak he was dressed in 
drab; he was pretty only on top. Looking closer, 
she saw what the drooping brim of his hat had 
concealed — a black mask over his eyes! Mary 
Gay drew back in surprise and fright. 

When Late Hours saw that he was discovered, 
he ran across to the Open Window. “Let me 
out, let me out,” he begged. The Open Window, 
so smiling and good natured, said, “Oh well! 
and let him go. Late Hours, like a thief in the 
night, slipped out and was lost in the darkness. 

After he was gone, Fresh Air, smiling at 
Mary Gay, called, “ Early-to-Bed! Oh, Early-to- 
Bed! You can come in now.” 

Then through the door came a little night- 
gowned figure. Her auburn hair curled - about 
her forehead; her eyes looked sleepily at Mary 
Gay. One hand held a candle, while the other 
was raised as if to knock once more at Mary 
Gay’s door. 

“I knocked, and knocked,” she said, her voice 
trembling with indignation, traces of tears in her 
eyes, “but I could not make any one hear me — 
so I couldn’t come in — ” 

This made Mary Gay feel most uncomfortable. 

She hardly knew what to say, and indeed she 
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had no chance to say anything, for Early-to-Bed 
noticed the Dragon. 

“No wonder I couldn’t come in!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “What are you doing here?” 

The Dragon, coward that he was, began 
backing up on Ins big, clumpy feet and trying to 
explain. “Well, now, you see, this little girl, 
she said she didn’t know why she should go to 
bed early, and she didn’t care to go to bed early, 
and it was too much trouble to go to bed 
early — ” 

“Do you care now?” asked Early-to-Bed, 
turning to Alary Gay. “Will you know my 
knock tomorrow night when that drowsy, sleepy 
reeling steals over you, and will you take the 

‘ O t j 7 t/ 

{rouble to let me in that I may light you to the 


Dream Seashore? ” 
an Gay was 



t 



enough to nod 




Yes. 


? 5 


As she did so. a loud “Fluff!” sounded, and she 


turned, to Iincl the Dragon had vanished. Fresh 
Air and Early-to-Bed laughed at Mary Gay as 
she tried hard not to nod even in this surprise. 

Then Mary Gay went up to bed, and Fresh 
Air and Early-to-Bed floated up the stairs with 
her. They promised to lay the charm of rest¬ 
ful sleep upon her when she was tucked in. 

Through the long, quiet hours of the night, 
Fresh Air kept watch over Mary Gay as she lay 

in her smooth, white bed with just enough soft, 
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light covering to keep her snug and warm. After 
she had slept eight — nine — ten long hours, the 
room grew light, und more light, until eyery 
corner was bright. Then, when you would have 
said that it could be no brighter, in shone the 
joldest golden figure you ever could imagine. 
His eyes twinkled with mischief, and from his 
face shone little rays of soft, yellow light. 

“Ho, ho!” he cried joyfully, as his dancing 

steps led him to Mary Gay s little bed. Ho, 
ho! here’s a rested child, and I’m going to tease 

her awake.” 

He played in the soft strands of Mary Gay’s 
hair, he whispered in her ear, he tickled her little 
chin. Then, stooping low, he peeped under her 
closed eyelids, until the little girl, with a big 
stretch, sat up in bed, wide awake. She looked 
around; then, with, a bound, left her bed and 
ran to the Open Window. She looked out upon 
the shining morning world. 

As she looked, she saw big things, and little 
things, and many things between; she listened 
and heard far-distant sounds, near sounds, and 
the tiny, tiny voices of the morning. As she 
looked and listened, she smiled with joy, and, 
leaning out of the window, she called gayly, 
'‘ Good morning, good morning — everybody and 
everything!” 
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THE MORNING CIRCUS 

I T was a dark, chilly morning. Mary Gay 
opened her eyes slowly. There sat the 
Dragon by the side of her bed. Mary Gay shut 
her eyes tightly, then opened them again. The 
Dragon smiled. Mary Gay put one foot out, as v 
if she were going to get out of bed; but she 
drew it back quickly, for the room seemed cold. 

The Dragon chuckled in his three throats. 

“Horrible morning, horrible morning!” said he 
pleasantly, bowing his three heads. 

Mary Gay pulled the covers up under her chin 
and shut her eyes tightly, as if she were asleep. 

“You need to sleep longer,” continued the 
Dragon. “If I were you, I wouldn’t think of 
getting up till the fest moment. All you need 
to do is to give your face a splash and a promise; 
your hair, a brush — and a promise — and then 
forget the promise. As for your teeth, no one 
will really know whether you have brushed them 

or not — for a while, at least,” he added under 
his breath. 

As Mary Gay settled down more comfortably 

under the covers, the Dragon smiled three most 

satisfied smiles. Mary Gay would stay there, 

he felt sure, until her mother would wonder what 

the trouble was and would have to run upstairs 
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lo Imd oul. The Dragon, who disliked to take 
trouble himself, was very lond of causing others 

t° takc a deal of it. It was safe for him 

to slip away, as Mary Gay would need no more 
encouragement to stay in bed. Tiptoeing as 

soltly as his big, clumpy feet would go, the 

Dragon hurried mto the bathroom and backed 
mto a corner quite unnoticed. 

Ordinarily, all the Bathroom people would 

have noticed the Dragon, for they disliked him 

so hoarliK. He was always trying to make folks 
^ 1 ■ 

I>uI at lhe moment when the 


neglect (hem. 


Dragon slole into the bathroom, Soap, Bath Tub, 
and Bath dowel were seriously talking things 


over. 


'hist look at me, said I ub, and large tears 
dripped from his faucets. “I'm willing to do 
every!lnng [ can to make IVIarv Gay clean, so 
that her skin will be soft and smooth and will 


na\e the chance to breathe freely, as every 
healthy skin should. And what do I get in 

returnP Nothing but a black mark, all the way 
around !” 


ham 


/ * -W ^ 

t on re not the only one to get black marks,” 
said Towel. “What about the times she rushes 
in, wets her hands, and then wipes all the dirt 
off on meP If Soap would only help out a little!” 

“You can’t blame me,” sputtered Soap, in- 

“ What have I to do with it when 







» 


L' 2» i 


< V 


r.* 






■tft 


i 
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v * 
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she lets me slip out of her hands and forgets to 
pick me up? Sometimes I wait for hours and 
hours, and I’d never be picked up at all, if it 

weren’t for her mother.” 

“It won’t help matters to be cross,” said Tub, 

but he heaved a deep sigh. 

“Well,” insisted Soap, “Bath Towel need not 

be so rough!” 

“If I am rough,” retorted Towel, “you are 
slippery, so there!” 

“Dear me, dear me!” said a familiar voice. 
“What a nice time you’re all having!” 

The three turned in astonishment toward the 
corner from which the voice came. There was 
the Dragon, grinning three grins at them. If 
the Bathroom people were angry with Mary Gay, 
he thought, they would not wait on her cheerfully 
and helpfully. The bathroom people looked the 
other way, so that the Dragon would not know 
they realized he was there. They didn’t wish to 
get into a quarrel with him. 

“It is a good thing for me to be this way,” 
said Towel, speaking much more politely than 
before, for she was really very fond of Soap, and 
wouldn’t have had the Dragon think they quar¬ 
reled, for anything. “I’m not really rough. If 
I were not made this way, I couldn’t give the 
skin such a nice, rosy color. When I am used 

properly, Mary Gay just tingles with good 
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feeling, and she is so dry that the cold and wind 
can’t hurt her.” 

“Of course, agreed Soap, anxious to smooth 
things over. “Don't you remember the song we 
sing when Mary Gay is good to usP 

We are Soap and Towel and Tub; 

First we scrub, then we rub. 

We give the skin a rosy glow 

And you feel better — isn't that sop” 


lief ore Soap had said half a line, the other two 
joined in, so that any one could see that they 
were all in accord. 


'"Huh! snorted the Dragon, wagging his three 
heads. "Its too much trouble to fuss around 
Mth baths, and children won't die if they don’t 
take them.” 

“Well,” said Tub, with dignity, 4i if they don’t 
die, they are dirty.’’ 

t t 

“Who says that dirty tilings don't die?” asked 

t t c’ 

another voice, and Tooth finish poked his head 
in the door. “Don't vou know that a dirty 


tooth decays? What is that but dying in spots. 
I’d like to know?” 

Tooth Brush came in at the door. He was a 


fairly recent Tooth Brush, but all the others in 
« 

the Bathroom liked him, for he did his work so 

thoroughly. His rounded bristles made Mary 

Gay's teeth shine, inside and out. 
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The Dragon looked annoyed at Tooth Brush’s 
question. “Oh, I don’t know, and I don’t care,” 
he answered in a most disagreeable voice. “It’s 
too much trouble to fuss about such things.” 

“Who is fussing?” It was Hair Brush that 
came in. “Surely,” she said, “it isn’t fussiness 

to have good health habits.” 

At this they all looked at the Dragon. He said 
nothing, but seemed to be greatly pleased to 
find that he had bothered them. 

The pause was becoming embarrassing, when 
Soap suddenly shouted, “Oh, Towel, come here. 
I have an idea to talk over with you,” and he 
drew Towel over to one side. 

“To keep the teeth clean by brushing them 
every night and every morning is not as much 
trouble as going to the dentist, and having all 
kinds of fillings, and £alse teeth, and such things," 
said Tooth Brush, walking boldly toward the 
Dragon. ( 

“Oh, I don’t care anything about that,” said 
the Dragon scornfully. “It doesn t hurt me, 
you know.” 

“But why do you tell people such things? 
persisted Hair Brush impatiently. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the Dragon 
indifferently. 

Hair Brush was about to say something really 

scratchy, but just then Soap and Towel began 
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to jump up and down with delight. Of course, 
every one wondered what they were so excited 
about, and every one clamored to know what 
they were talking about. 

“Oh, it will be great fun!” exclaimed Towel. 

“ What will be great fun?” asked the others, 
all at once. 


“Our idea, of course,” answered Soap. 
“Huh!” the Dragon sniffed, “if some one were 
to leave you in a basin of hot water for a while, 


your idea would melt away.” 

This made Soap feel very uncomfortable, for 
she had had a narrow escape from such a fate 
oniv a few davs before. So she turned her back 

nJ t 

on the Dragon, and began talking very earnestly 
to Towel. 


“Speaking of basins of hot water,” said Hair 

to Tooth Brush, “Mary Gay 


Brush, turning 


washed her hair yesterday, and she was in such 

t. t. 7 


a hurry she did not think of me at all. Don’t 
you think it's only fair that she give me a bath 
when she washes her hair? The most careful 


brush will get dusty, you know.” 

"That's nothing." sighed Tooth Brush, but 
with sympathy. “Do you know, she dropped 
me on the floor a few days ago, and what do you 
think she did? Simply picked me up, and with¬ 
out washing, or sunning, or anything — laid me 
on the shelf.” 
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“I’m surprised that she did that much!” 

chuckled the Dragon. 

“I wish he’d go away,” said Hair Brush. 
“I’d like to drown him,” muttered Tub. 
Something serious might have happened had 
not a new voice, a small and squeaky voice, 

sounded from the doorway. 

“Well, well, well, are you all here?” and in 

came a slim, dapper figure. 

“Orangewood Stick!” exclaimed every one in 

surprise. “Where have you been?” 

“Oh, Mary Gay dropped me one day when 
she was in a hurry,” said Orangewood Stick. 
“I started to roll, and before I could stop, I 
tumbled off the dresser and rolled into a corner. 
I’ve been tfiere ever since.” 

“That was a fine place for you,” said the 
Dragon, smiling three very pleased smiles all at 
once. 

“Really,” objected Orangewood Stick, “I 
don’t like to be away from work so long.” 

“Any one would have known you were away,” 
said Soap, with a significant nod. 

“You should have seen Mary Gay’s finger 

nails, the last time I dried her hands,” added 
Towel. 

The Dragon yawned. 

“It’s natural for children to have dirty hands,” 

said he. 
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“You may call it natural, but no one would 
call it nice for a child to go to a music lesson, or 
to school, or to the table with dirty hands and 
linger nails,’’ said Tub. 

The Dragon thought it was time to change the 
subject. He started to jeer at Soap. “Oh, Soap, 
did you say you had an idea? Well, well! Let’s 
hear the wonderful idea.” 

“You tell the others about it, Towel,” said 
Soap bashfully. 

“Come over here,” said Towel to the rest of 
the Bathroom people, as she moved toward the 
door, “and I’ll tell you.” 

7 C/' 

“Oil, don't mind me,” said the Dragon 
politely, spreading his brilliant wings and pre¬ 
tending to be verv much interested in his beau¬ 


tiful, pointed tail. 

“No, indeed,” 
very saucy voice, 
anyhow? ” 

t. 


said Orangewood Stick, in a 
“What do we care about him, 


So Towel came back, and they all turned 


attentively for her to begin. 

“It’s the same old thing for us every day,” 
began Towel. “I think that’s one reason Mary 
Gay doesn’t take more pains with us. W e re an 
old story to her. So, Soap and I thought that 
if we could make a game of it, why — why it 
would not be so bad, and so — Towel hesi¬ 
tated because she knew that the Dragon must be 
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listening with all his six ears cocked forward. 
The others urged her to go on, and she finished 
almost breathlessly. “We thought if we could 
make a circus out of it, it would be much more 

fun for everybody.” 

“A circus ?” came the shout of surprise. 

“Yes, a circus ,” Soap took it up gleefully. 
“We’ll all be in it — every one will have a part, 
you know, and Mary Gay can be the Ringmaster, 
and when she calls us into the ring, we’ll 

perform!” . 

“Yes, when Mary Gay calls you into the ring, 

snorted the Dragon, forgetting that he was not 
supposed to be listening. But Soap wfnt on as 
if nothing had happened, while the Dragon, 
realizing that he had done a stupid thing, looked 
in three other directions from them and pre¬ 
tended he had said nothing. 

“Each one of us is to choose some part, ’ 

continued Soap. “Ill be the Drying Beauty. 
Towel has a fine idea; tell them about it, 

Towel.” 

“I am going to be a contortionist, said Towel 
modestly. Then she added with a touch of 
vanity, “I’ll wear dewdrop spangles on my suit. 
You see, I really have to turn myself nearly in¬ 
side out to get Mary Gay thoroughly dry. 

“I know what I’ll be,” exclaimed Tooth Brush. 

“Til be the groom for the pretty white horses 
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that come prancing into the ring. I’ll curry 
them up and down, and round and round, until 
they are so white and shiny that they can go on 
parade any time.*' 

" I in going to be a clown,*' sang out Hair Brush. 

I 11 climb up to the top of a chute, go scooting 
down, land on a springboard, and bounce up to 
the (op ready to slide down again. If Mary Gay 
would play I hat game w ith me, her hair would 
shine, too. Hair Brush clapped her hands with 


Her jo\ was checked, however, when she saw 
rub standing there, saying not a word, while 
large tears welled from his faucets and slowly 
ran down 1 1 is cheeks. 

“Why. Tub, what is the matter?'* Hair Brush 

asked. 


“ I’m nothing, just nothing at all," said Tub, 

trying manfully to choke 1 back the sobs. 

« * * 

" ^ es, vou are, \es. indeed!" soothed Soap 
hastily, "\ou re props, scenery — you know — 
the tank. Why, Tub. without you I could not 

t 7 V 

have mv act at all!" 

This made 1 Tub feel a little better, and he 

smiled a brave 1 though drippy smile. 

“ Now, we all have parts," said Tow el. Then 

she caught sight of Orangewood Stick, and asked 

hastily, “What are you going to be?" 

Orangewood Stick moved uncertainly, coughed 
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slightly, and then said in his squeaky voice, 
“I am going to be something without which a 

circus wouldn’t be itself.” iJ i ^ 

“A freak!” snorted the Dragon, forgetting 

again that he was not supposed to be listening. 

“I am not,” Orangewood Stick retorted, 
standing very straight, and looking defiantly at 
the Dragon. “I’m the little boy that scratches 
the dirt from the edge of the tent so that he 

can peek in!” 

Everybody clapped and said it would be a 
jolly part to play. 

“Now,” said Soap, “we are all ready —if 
Mary Gay will only be the Ringmaster and call 

us into the ring.” 

“If Mary Gay will be the Ringmaster!” put 

in the Dragon, in his most hateful voice. “Mary 

Gay prefers to stay in bed. Mary Gay doesn’t 

need you people. She doesn’t care if her hair is 

rough. She doesn’t mind if her hands are dirty 

or her teeth yellow. Mary Gay — ” 

He hadn’t noticed that the door had opened, 

and there stood Mary Gay. No one made a 

sound, wondering what she would say. Mary 

Gay walked boldly over to the Dragon, and said, 

“I will be the Ringmaster.” 

“And crack a big whip?” asked the Dragon, 

trying to be a little more polite. 

“No,” said Mary Gay, “I shall not need to 
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crack a big whip, because every one will always 
be ready, and I’ll only need to call them into 
the ring.” 

At this remark the Dragon snorted, throwing 
up his three heads, lie puffed up with indigna¬ 
tion, to think that all his plans were going astray. 
Bigger and bigger he became until he looked so 
funny that Mary Gay began to laugh. To be 
laughed at was something the Dragon could not 
abide; like a circus balloon pricked by a pin, he 
vanished. 


They all gave a sigh of relief. The Bathroom 
people's faces beamed with joy when Mary Gay 
smiled at them and said, 4 ' A circus every morn¬ 
ing! What fun!” 

What a scurrying about there was then, going 
through their parts in a hurry to get Mary Gay 
oil to school on time! The water simply tumbled 
from the faucets into the Tub. Soap balanced 
herself for a moment and then dived straight into 
the sparkling water, where she quickly made 
Mary Gav all clean. Towel had never worked 


faster to dry Mary Gay's skin so thoroughly that 
the wind could not hurt it and make it rough. 


Tooth Brush danced up and down in his eager¬ 
ness to do his part. Up and down, round and 
round he went, until every tooth glistened and 
shone as white as pearl. Hair Brush fairly outdid 
herself in her haste to make Mary Gay's hair 
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glossy. She felt well repaid when she heard 
Mary Gay murmur, “I must wash Hair Brush. 

when I come home from school.” 

It seemed as if Mary Gay’s clothes knew that 

this morning there was need for haste. They 
flew into place and fairly seemed to fasten them¬ 
selves. When everything was in order and Hair 
Brush had given the hair a final pat, Mary Gay 
held out her hands to Orangewood Stick, He 
worked so quickly and carefully that soon all 
eight fingers and two thumbs were ready for 

inspection. 

When Mary Gay ran into the dining room and 
held up her face for a morning kiss, her mother 
said, “How nice my little girl looks this morning! 
I thought yesterday you were becoming a bit 

careless, but I see I was wrong. 

And can’t you imagine how grateful Mary Gay 
felt to think she’d gone to the Morning Circus? 



























































































































MOTHER HUBBARD SQUASH 


I T was a wonderful autumn morning. The sun 
came lazily over the hilltop. Lazy as he was, 
ne found one of the Brown Elves still in the 
garden talking to Mother Hubbard Squash. 

“You Elves have been very busy,” said 
Mother Hubbard Squash. “Spring and autumn 
are your busy times.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” laughed little Brown Elf. 
“But we haven’t been very busy so far. About 
all we’ve had to do is to see that the paint is 
ready for Jack Frost when he comes to color the 
maples, the oaks, and the beeches. All Fairy¬ 
land and Elfland will have to help about that 
time, for there are so many things to be done 
before the snow flies. Flowers must be put to 
bed, and many of the vegetables warned to keep 
covered. Jack and you are old friends, aren't 
you?” 

“Of course,” responded Mother Hubbard 
Squash. “Jack’s one of the best friends I have, 
and he’s a good friend of my cousin Peter Pump¬ 
kin’s, too. We really shouldn’t be fit for any¬ 
thing if Jack didn’t come along to mellow us. 
Peter Pumpkin was telling me just yesterday 
that one of his sons was going to be* fine for 
Mary Gay at Halloween time.” 
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“By the way,” said the Elf, as he perched on 
an old stump near by, “1 met the Gift Fairy 
last night, and asked her how Mary Gay was, 
for I’d been so busy I hadn't had time to take 
a look at her. She happened to mention that 

Gay was coming to make a visit to the 





garden today. 

"By my vines and tendrils!” exclaimed 
Mother Hubbard Squash. “And you sit there 
knowing that il 1 m to have a proper welcome 
lor Alary Gay at this late season, I must have 
time to go all around the garden! Why didn’t 
you say something before?” 

"I didn’t think,” laughed the Brown Elf. 
're’s the, sun hurrying along! 1 must hie 
me homeward, for Jack said he might need us 
early tonight. And away skipped the Elf in 
the twinkling of an eve. 


4 4 r 



“Well. we 


w e 


II!” 


V • 


ud Mother Hubbard 


Squash, as soon as she was left alone. “Here’s a 
line all air! f must get together enough of the 
garden folk to make a proper welcome. I’ll get 
out the big ket lie, first of all.” 

bustled about, got 


Mol her 11 ubbard Sq uash 


out the big copper kettle, and went to the cup¬ 
board to see what there was to give Marv Gay. 

"Bet me see. let me sea,” said Mother Hub¬ 
bard Squash, as she opened the door. She 

straightened her mob cap and [lulled her spec- 
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tacles down from her forehead. “I think I’ll 
take one of my own squashes to begin with, and 

then — ’ ’ 

• Mother Hubbard Squash stared in despair at 
the cupboard. Whatever should she do! Not 
% thing was there on the shelves! There came 
a chuckle behind her, and a voice said: 

“Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard, 
For food to put into the kettle; 

When she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And that Mother Hubbard did nettle.” 

Poor Mother Hubbard Squash! She whirled 
around, to find the Dragon standing there. 

“Isn’t it bad enough,” she cried, “not to find 
anything in the cupboard, without your saying 
bad poetry about it? Now all I have for my 
kettle is one of the squashes from my own vines. 
I need more than that.” 

“Why all this fuss, anyhow?” inquired the 
Dragon. 

“Mary Gay is coming to the garden today. 

Of course, I want to have a lovely kettle of good 

« 

things for her. And there’s so little time to send 
a call for help around the garden to all the 
vegetables. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“Why make ail this fuss?” the Dragon said, 
shrugging his wings. “Mary Gay doesn’t care 
anything about the garden folks.” 
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Oh, yes, she does,” answered Mother Hub 

bard Squash. “And she’ll like them even better 
when she knows them better.” 

“ Huh! ’ sniffed the Dragon. “ I don’t see why 
you people think yourselves so valuable. Why 
should you be so fussy about vegetables for Mary 
Gay? Why can’t she have something else?” 

Mother Hubbard Squash looked at him scorn- 
ully. “I should think they would call you 
gnorance ! Don’t you know that vegetables 
have iron and other minerals and things to make 
children grow? Didn’t you ever hear that?” 

Oh, I don’t know, and I don’t care, and it’s 
too much trouble to find out,” growled the 
ragon. He backed away, and backed into the 
big kettle with a bump! Mother Hubbard 

Squash just could not help smiling — and wishing 
the keltle had been hot! 


“Goodness gracious me!” exclaimed the Dragon. 

“Why do you leave this horrid big kettle right 
in the middle of the floor?” 

Because, and Mother Hubbard Squash 

looked him as straight in the eye as his three 

heads would allow, "because it w-as too much 
trouble to move it!” 


At that remark the Dragon’s Too-Much- 
Trouble head shook ruefully and the other two 
heads hissed at it, “ Your fault! All your fault!” 
Mother Hubbard Squash set the kettle in the 
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fireplace and filled it with water. Then she 
rather wished the Dragon would go; but he 
didn’t seem to care to move, so she had to leave 
him there. 

“I’m asking you to excuse me,” she said 
politely. “I must hurry out for one of my 
family.” 

The Dragon settled himself by the side of the 
hearth, with its big, shiny, copper kettle. He 
smiled three contented smiles, for he thought 
Mother Hubbard Squash would have a hard 
time finding vegetables to go into her kettle. 

Meanwhile, Mother Hubbard Squash, with her 
spectacles pushed far up on her anxious forehead 
and her cap awry, had hurried down the garden 
path. Surely one of the squashes would be 
ready. Alas and alack! There they lay, a row 
to delight her heart, but — too small and too 
green to give to Mary Gay. 

“What shall I doP What shall I doP” whis¬ 
pered Mother Hubbard Squash to herself. “I 
can’t go back to the house without any tiling for 
the kettle. The old Dragon will have something 
to suggest in place of vegetables, and very likely 
it won’t be good for her. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

Just then, Mother Hubbard Squash had an 

idea. She would go over to see if she could get 

enough tomatoes to go into the kettle. She 

tucked up her skirts and hurried down the path 
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to tlif* tomato vines. She looked 
Where were the tomatoes? 


all around. 


"Lxcuse me!" chirruped a small bird perched 


oil a low houidl. 
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“Of course I’ll come,” Letty promised. 
“You’re a good child!” said Mother Hubbard 
Squash. “I’ll run on now to see what other folks 
there are left in the garden. You go on up to 
my house, as soon as you are ready. Oh, dear! 

Oh, dear! I must hurry.” 

Clutching her cap with one hand and her skirts 

with the other, Mother Hubbard Squash ran on. 
She was nearly out of breath when she came to 

the potato patch. 

Between the furrows of rich brown earth she 

paused. Then she heard a faint sound. She 

listened. It was a snore — unmistakably a snore! 

“Patsy!” she called sharply. “Patsy Potato!” 

There was a murmur, then the earth almost at 

her feet stirred, and a brown lump began to push 

up through the earth. One eye opened and 

looked at her inquiringly. Then there was a 

stretching and wriggling, and more of the lump 

appeared, and more eyes opened. 

“Oh, Patsy Potato,” pleaded Mother Hubbard 

Squash, “do wake up and help me!” 

“Of course, and gladly,” returned Patsy 

Potato, growing more and more awake as he 

struggled to his feet and shook the dirt from his 

shoulders and stamped his little root-brown feet. 

“Now what can I do to help you, Mother 

Hubbard Squash?” he asked, bowing gallantly, 

but at the same time blinking the dirt from his 
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eyes so that lie might open them very wide and 
prove that he was alert and awake. “ I’ll do any- 
thing and everything that I can.” 

Then call some of your brothers and sisters 
tell them I do need some one for the pot. 
And, she called as she hurried on, “if you hap¬ 
pen to see any of your cousins — just any of the 
Root and Tuber families — do tell them to come 
along, for ^ Mary Gay is coming. But I must 
hurr^/ on, and she panted in her haste, mur¬ 
muring as she disappeared around the hill 

Dear me! dear me!” 

Mary Gay coming! That was enough to make 
Patsy Potato very wide awake, and he began 
scurrying about, making lifeless-looking clods 
stir. In fact, if they did not answer him at once 
he pulled their green tops violently and then 
calmed their rage by telling them of Mary Gay. 

Meanwhile, Mother Hubbard Squash hurried 
on, hei stiff, rough, dark-green dress scraping 
against leaves and vines as she went. 

Where are you going?” came a voice from 
a near-by pole. 

Oh, Paul Pea!” said Mother Hubbard. “I 
thought you had gone.” 

“I soon will be gone,” answered Paul Tele¬ 
phone Pea. “I really ought to be at the end of 
my stay now. What are you doing?” 

“Trying to get vegetables enough to give to 
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Mary Gay,” said Mother Hubbard Squash. “You’ll 
come, won’t you, PaulP I’m so tired trying to 
get hold of people, and I’m so discouraged.” 

“Why, Mother Hubbard Squash,” comforted 
Paul Pea, “just leave it to me. I’ll send word of 
Mary Gay’s coming. What’s the use of being the 
telephone variety, unless you can help your 
friends? I’ll telephone around to all I can reach; 
I’d better give the root cellar and the cold 
frames a ring, too. You let me manage it,” 

Mother Hubbard Squash accepted Paul’s offer 
with joy, and, stopping only long enough to catch 
her breath, she went back to her cottage. Now 
you would not have noticed the leaf-thatched 
cottage had you seen it, so cleverly was it made; 
but all the elves, and the vegetable folks, and 
Jack Frost too, knew just Avhere it was. 

The Dragon was still sitting beside the kettle, 
waiting to see if she hadn’t given up in despair. 

“Well, find any one?” he asked. 

“Not so many,” responded Mother Hubbard 
Squash. “I got hold of Patsy Potato and a late 
little Letty Lettuce, but it was hard to find 
people. Paul Telephone Pea is helping me out, 
though, by letting folks know I want them.” 

The Dragon scowled three scowls. He hardly 
knew what to say, for he had hoped Mother 
Hubbard Squash would get so tired out running 
about that she would give up her plan of pre- 
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a welcome for Mary Gay. When he 
thought how many of the vegetable people might 
come it Paul Telephone Pea reached them, he 

was vexed. 

"1 think I'll go out to meet Mary Gay,” he 
offered. 

Mother Hubbard Squash was puzzled. She 
baidlv liked to say *’i\o to Llie Dragon, for 
(ear lie might become offended. Still, she was 
alraid that Mary Gay, who wouldn't know she 
was expected, might be persuaded to go some¬ 
where else with the Dragon. As she was debat¬ 
ing exactly what to do, a knock came at the 
door. 

S lii'n 1 s Mary Gay now ! exclaimed Mother 
Hubbard Squash in a relieved tone. 


Sh 


e 


ran to the door to let in Marv Gav. 

t t. 


‘WWuit a pretty green house you have,” said 
tin' hide girl. 1 lien she stopped suddenly, for she 
hadn t supposed the Dragon would he there. 

"How do you do. my dear Marv Gav," bowed 
the Di agon, smiling three welcoming smiles. 

It is such a beautiful dav.“ 

« 

Mother Hubbard Squash beamed upon Alary 
fun. I m so glad you came here today. I've 
invited some of the garden people in to see you. 
A number of the garden folks leave early r for the 
winter — but the rest will come, I’m sure. I’m 
sorry Tommy Tomato's family has gone.’’ 



The Dragon had a wonderful idea. 

“Why not go over to the cold frames with me, 
Mary GayP Tommy Tomato will be there, and 
so will Callie Cucumber and Ray Radish.” 

Poor Mother Hubbard Squash was worried. 
It was her opinion that cucumbers and radishes 

were bad for little girls. 

As she was wondering what she could say to 
prevent Mary Gay s going off with the Dragon, 
she heard the sound of crisp little leaves rustling, 
and there in the doorway stood Letty Lettuce. 

“What can I do to help you?” Letty asked, 
smoothing her crisp green ruffles. “I d like best 
to be a salad. I went around by the cold frames 
and told Tommy Tomato, and here he is, too. 

Tommy rolled forward and grinned cheerfully 
at Mother Hubbard Squash. 

“You dear, roly-poly Tommy!” she exclaimed 
happily. “You’ll hop right into the kettle, won’t 
you? Then I’ll feel that something is really 
started.” 

But Letty gave a little cry of alarm. 

“Please, please, Mother Hubbard Squash,” she 
pleaded, “don’t ask Tommy to go into the kettle. 
We’d make such a lovely salad — a salad with 
such beautiful colors! There are so many other 
garden people that aren’t any good at all unless 
they go into the kettle. But he wants to stay 
with me — you do, don’t you, Tommy?” 
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'lommy nodded his head half a dozen times, 
but added with sturdy good nature. “Of course 
I could go into the kettle if Tin needed there." 

Just then, Paul Telephone Pea hurried in. 
i( ‘‘ 0,K -Mother!" he panted in his excitement. 

* M ‘ telephoned all around the garden to wt 
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“That’s the parade coming,” whispered Paul 
Telephone Pea to Mother Hubbard Squash. “I 
must run to meet it and find my place in the 
line. Come on, Letty and Tommy!” 

Telephone Pea slipped out at the door and 
hurried off, with the other two following him. 

Tramp, tramp, came a faint sound. 

“Oh, there are people coming!” cried Mary 
Gay, her cheeks growing pink in her excitement. 
The Dragon sat up very straight and pricked 
up four ears. He seemed a little nervous. 

“I’m sure you’re mistaken,” he said, “and, of 
course, I don’t care.” He didn’t seem quite so 
contented, however. 

Mother Hubbard Squash smiled knowingly. 
She said nothing, for she knew the Dragon would 
soon find out what was coming. 

The tramp, tramp, tramp came more distinctly. 

Mary Gay tried to see what might be around 
the turn of the road. The Dragon pricked up 
all six ears and listened, his six nostrils quivering 
with excitement — and annoyance. 

Mary Gay was nearly jumping up and down 
in her excitement. The tramp, tramp, tramp 
came nearer, and then a murmur of music. 

“Just listen!” breathed Mary Gay. 

The Dragon was listening, but very nervously. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, came the sound of march¬ 
ing feet, very distinctly now. And suddenly the 
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words of Ihe song to which they marched came 
borne on the air: 


« * 


Here are folks from round the garden, 
Gome lo welcome Mary Gay. 

We are glad lo have her with us 


And we wish her happy day, 

And we wish her happy, happy, happy day. 


Tramp, [ramp, tramp, 

The garden’s marching! 

Merrily we race along. 

Telephone Pea leads all the throng — 

Garrols, beets, and onions strong, 

W Idle die jolly yellow pumpkins sing this 
song."' 


Dh, oh, oh! exclaimed 



Gay. She 


turned Lo say something to the Dragon, but 
he had vanished, so scared was he at the thought 
ol the whole army of vegetables. 

Around Ihe corner came the army. First 

1/ 

came Telephone Pea, followed by all the rest of 
the garden people who lived on the climbing 
v ines. Most of them had jumped down in such 
a hurry that they had dragged along great 
lengths ol vine. Mary Gay clapped her hands 


when she saw them, for they had wound the 
vines about their heads like wreaths. There 
were some baby Lima Beans in the front row. 
looking as important as they felt. 

Next came the folks who live right above the 
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ground. There was the Late Corn, and Cabbage 
holding the Brussels Sprouts by the hand. Next 
marched Cauliflower, a cousin to Cabbage. 
Geraldine Spinach, in a fluffy green dress, waved 
a hand at Mary Gay, for they were old friends, 
while Letty Lettuce nearly lost her step trying 

to make Mary Gay see her. 

Then there was a long line of the people who 

lived under the ground. Most of these had come 
over from the root cellar. There was Beet, 
flushed with red. Carrot, next to him, was a 
lovely orange. Turnip smiled a watery smile, 
for he was marching next to Onion, and Salsify 
and Parsnip swung along, hand in hand. Whole 
rows of Potatoes were led by Patsy; most of 
them had been so hurried in leaving home that 
they were still shaking themselves free from dirt. 

Last of all came two more members of the 
vine family,— this time from the vines that 
crawl along the ground, — the Squashes and the 

Pumpkins. 

Mary Gay turned to Mother Hubbard Squash. 
“I think you’ve given me the very nicest party! 
And I used to think I didn’t like vegetables. 
Now I know that the garden people are some of 
the very best friends I have!’’ 
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MARY GAY’S STRANGE PRESENTS 

L ITTLE Mary Gay was so very restless.. 
It was just a week before Christmas, and 

she could hardly wait for the days to go by. In 
the bottom drawer of her bureau lay beautiful 
big white packages, one for Mother, one lor 
Father, and one for Aunt Elizabeth; and besides 
there were little gifts for some other people 
Mary Gay specially loved. There was nothing 

left to do but wait. 

After her supper that night, Mary Gay took 
her fairy book and curled up in the window seat 
in the living room. The next day was Saturday, 
and because the season was Christmas and every 
one was so busy, Mary Gay was allowed to sit up 
a half hour longer than usual, as she could sleep 
later in the morning. The wood crackled softly 
in the fireplace, and the sap in the logs hummed 
a sleepy little song. Mary Gay found herself 
growing sleepy, too. Her head nodded over the 
picture of Snow White, but she straightened it 
with a jerk and read on to find out what the 
wicked queen would do next. But soon the little 
head drooped again, and Mary Gay was fast 
asleep. 

Into the room floated a mistlike figure that 

stopped before Mary Gay. It was the Gift 
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fairy. She leaned over and softly whispered in 
Mary Gay’s ear: 

'‘When little girls have helpers true, 

That serve them well from day to day, 

It seems the least that they can do, 

For all the loving help to pay, 

Is find a gift, or old or new, 

To give to each on Christmas Day.” 

The next morning Mary Gay awoke in her own 
little bed. She lay still awhile, trying to re¬ 
member how she came to be there, and finally 
concluded that 1 ather must have carried her 
upstairs and Mother put her to bed. As she 
lay there, into her mind popped a riddle-like 
stanza that seemed very familiar: 

C' 

“When little girls have helpers true 
That serve them well from day to day, 

I t seems the least that tliev can do, 

t / 

For all the loving help to pay, 

Is find a gift, or old or new, 

To give to each on Christmas Day.” 

Mary Gay sat up straight in bed, with her 
woolly blanket pulled up to keep her warm. 
Where had she heard that, and what did it mean? 
Suddenly she remembered faintly, as if it were a 
dream of long ago, the visit of the Gift Fairy in 
her sleep. But even this memory didn’t tell 
Mary Gay what it was the Gift Fairy had meant. 
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She thought, and thought, and finally gave it up, 
because it was time to get dressed. 

All morning long, as Mary Gay did things to 
help her mother, the little rhyme kept running 
through her mind. She caught herself repeating 
several times, “When little girls have helpers 
true,” and wondering what it meant. She went 
up to Aunt Elizabeth’s room and asked her, but 
Auntie knew no more than she. Perhaps if it 
hadn’t been so near Christmas, some one might 
have had time to help her to puzzle out the 

meaning. 

“Mary Gay,” said Mother, at the lunch table, 
“I don’t want to wait until the last minute for 
things for the Christmas tree. Will you please 
go to the store and get some new tinsel and a 
silver star?” 

Of course Mary Gay would. It Avas lovely to 
be trusted to do things for Mother, and, besides, 
this was a very special errand that made Christ¬ 
mas seem ever so much nearer. Feeling very 
grown-up indeed, she got the tinsel and star, and 
hurried home to show them to Mother. 

“Indeed, you have done well!” said Mother 
earnestly. “Daughter, I shall have to call you 
my right-hand helper.” 

Mary Gay stood still. An idea began to come. 

“Mother, can you call your hands your 
helpers?” she asked. 
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“Why not?” replied her mother. “I should 
think one’s hands — and one’s eyes — why, all 
the parts of one’s self that help — could be 
called helpers.” 


“So that was what the Fairy meant,” thought 
arv Gay. She went to her favorite nlarp in 


Vlar\ 


the window seat 


She went to her favorite place in 
seat. What else was there that 


helped her, besides her hands? She thought: 
Mother had said one’s eyes. “Surely, — they 
help nearly all the time; without them I 


could n t read — or sew — or see w here Fm going. 
\ here s my nose, that warms the air, and 
makes it free from dust before it goes into the 
lungs; my mouth, with its teeth; and there are 


my ears, too. All these must be the helpers that 
the Gift Fairy meant.” 


Very softly she repeated the rest of the Gift 
Fairy's verse. Suddenly she jumped to her feet; 
she had a beautiful plan. 

“Mother. Mother!" she called, running into 
the room where her mother was working. “Do 
you remember the dollar Uncle John sent me for 
my very own. to spend as I wished at Christmas 
time? ” 


“Yes,” replied her mother. “Do you know 
what you want to spend it for?” 

Mary Gay nodded. “I want to buy some 
presents with it, Mother, some most particular 
presents.” 
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Mother was somewhat puzzled, for she thought 
Mary Gay had bought all her presents a long 
time ago, but she said that she might take the 

dollar. 

The day before Christmas there was no school. 
Mary Gay helped in the kitchen, looking over 
cranberries, stuffing dates, and doing all the 
many things a little girl can do who wishes to 
help, the day before Christmas. And late in the 

afternoon came the best time of all. 

“Mary Gay,” said Mother, “should you like 

to help me trim the tree? I think we can do all 

except the topmost branches, and Father w ill 

trim those when he comes home.” 

Can you imagine how T very happy the little 

girl was, to be able to trim her Christmas tree? 
Mother had everything ready to put on the 
branches — balls, bells, and dainty ornaments ol 
all kinds. Mary Gay wound the tinsel in and out 
through the green branches, and put on streamers 
of white, glistening popcorn that she had made 

her very own self. 

Finally, everything was on the tree but the 
presents — and the silver star which Father w as 

to put on the very top. 

Mother and Mary Gay decided that they 

would put the larger presents at the foot of the 

tree, while the little ones could be tied on the 

branches. 
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Mary Gay ran upstairs and came down with 
all the things that had been kept in the bottom 
bureau drawer. The larger ones she placed under 
the tree, each in its proper pile, and then began 
to tie the others on the tree. 

Mother watched Mary Gay. There were 
several things that she hadn’t seen before on 
the lower branches, while on the upper ones 
Mary Gay had tied a number of white cards 
strung on red ribbon, so that the tree looked 

as if a flock of white birds had settled in the 
branches. 

Shall I wait till tomorrow to see the cards?” 
asked Mother. 


Mary Gay said “Yes.” Then she went on to 
explain that she had bought some presents for 
her helpers. 


Mother was puzzled. But she thought she 
would do as Mary Gay wished and wait until 
the morning to find out about Mary Gay’s 
strange presents. 


After Mary Gay had been tucked in bed that 
night, she felt sure that she was much too ex¬ 
cited to go to sleep. But the first tiling she 
knew, she heard her mother stirring about, and 
found it was morning. She saw that Mother had 
been in to close her window, and that the room 
was quite warm enough to allow her to get 
dressed. 
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Softly Mary Gay came downstairs, so as to 
h e first to call “ Merry Christmas! ” Around the 
table, ready to sit down, were Mother, Father, 
and Aunt Elizabeth. Mary Gay felt that she 
couldn’t eat any breakfast, but she found her¬ 
self hungry, after all, and the food tasted good. 
As soon as she had finished, she hurried into 
the living room to look nt the tree &nd nt her 

presents. 

There were lovely things from. j\lother 9 Fntlier, 
and Aunt Elizabeth to look at and exclaim about 
and thank them for. There were mysterious 
packages to open, with gifts that came from 

Uncle John’s folks in the country. 

It was a long time before Mary Gay turned 

to the gifts she had last tied on the tree. 

“May I see your Christmas presents, Daugh¬ 
ter?” asked her father. 

Mary Gay took over all the pretty things she 
had received, and they looked at them all. Then, 
before she showed him what the last gifts were, 

she said: 

“Daddy, I dreamed that my eyes, my ears, 
my hands and all my other helpers do so much 
for me day after day that I ought to show them 
I appreciate it, at Christmas time. So I gave 
some presents to my helpers, too.” 

Mary Gay’s father took her up on his lap, and 

they looked at her strange presents together. 
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There was a box of pretty handkerchiefs — 
six of them, all different colors — for Mary Gay’s 
nose. There was a book of fairy tales with large 
print, and in the front this was written: 



With the promise that I 
wilt read in a (food tight 
with the light coming over 
my shoulder. 

Mary Cay 


There was a new toothbrush for Mary Gay’s 
teeth, with the promise that she would brush 
them twice a day; and there was a little nail¬ 


brush just big enough for Mary Gay's wee hands, 
to keep her nails and lingers clean. 


Father was surprised to find out how many 
helpers his daughter had. There was a card for 
Mary Gay’s hair, promising to keep it brushed; 
her ears received a card telling them that Mary 
Gay would try to keep them clean and away from 
harsh noises; her stomach was told that Mary 
Gay would try to avoid eating between meals, or 
eating too rich foods: her back, that Mary Gay 
would sit straight, walk straight, and not carry 
her books on one side; her feet, that Mary Gay 
would keep them dry and dressed up in well- 


polished shoes. 

Mary Gay's father and mother thought her 
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Christmas presents just the right things. They 
thought their daughter was very wise to think 
of what she owed her body; you see, they didn’t 

know about the Fairies. 

When Mary Gay went to bed Christmas night, 

after a long, happy day, she suddenly remem¬ 
bered that she hadn’t seen the Dragon for a 
long time. She had been so happy and so busy 
that she had almost forgotten how to say, “I 
don’t know,” “I don’t care,” and “Too much 
trouble.” Don’t you think that probably the 
fairies helped, so that the Dragon wouldn’t spoil 
her Merry Christmas, and that was why it was 
a happy one, just as yours will be? 
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HANDY HENRIETTA 


M ary gay was putting away her Christ¬ 
mas gifts. She had had a vacation of 
more than a week — and she had played a great 
deal, and worked a little for Mother. Now the 
tree had been taken down, vacation was over, 
and she was about to go back to school. 

Carefully she laid away the pretty scarf 
Aunt Elizabeth had given her, and the dress 
Grandmother had sent. Almost everything was 
put away now. Here was the box of hand¬ 
kerchiefs that had been one of her Christmas 
presents to her helpers. How pretty they were! 
One was pink and one was blue, just to match 
Mary Gay’s pretty dresses. Here was a yellow 
one, another of lavender, and one of green, while 

the sixth one was pure white. 

“Aren’t they pretty!” thought Mary Gay. 
Mother had let her wash and iron them all by 
herself, and she was proud to see how straight 
and true she had been able to fold them. 

She was so busy that she didn’t notice the 
Dragon standing just outside the door. He was 
peering in through the crack, wondering if he 
could make Mary Gay see him. She had kept so 
happy, and so busy, and had been so ready to do 

what Father and Mother wished, that the Dragon 
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had had no chance to get her attention. Sud¬ 
denly he noticed the pretty handkerchiefs she 
was putting away. The Dragon scowled three 
ugly scowls. How he disliked those handker¬ 
chiefs! He wished they would all get lost! 

The next morning Mary Gay woke early. It 
was still dark, but she knew it would soon be 
time to get up, for school began today. How 
queer it seemed to be going back to school on a 
Tuesday! All at once a thought came to her. 

“Isn't that lovely!” she said to herself. “I 
can have one of my new handkerchiefs to take to 
school with me, every day this week, and have 
one for Sunday. I think I'll take a pink one to 
match my dress.” 

Mary Gay went to her drawer to pick out her 
handkerchief, and she was surprised to find the 
pink one peeping out. 


“Did vou want me, Mary Gay?” she whis¬ 


pered. “I'm one of the Henrietta Handkerchiefs. 
Whenever you want one of us all you have to do 


is to sav: 


‘ Oh, Henrietta Handkerchief, Handkerchief, 


Handkerchief, 

Oh, Henrietta Handkerchief, come with me 
today! 

Every little cough and sneeze, 

You should quickly jump and seize. 

Oh, Henrietta Handkerchief, stay with me 

today! ’ 
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Then we’ll be ready to go. Are you going to take 
me today, Mary Gay?” 

Mary Gay was delighted. She at once re¬ 
peated the rhyme Henrietta Handkerchief had 
taught her. As soon as she had said it, up 
jumped Pink Henrietta, ready to go to school. 
She crept into the little girl’s pocket and cuddled 

down. 

Mary Gay held Pink Henrietta tight against 
herself, so that the pretty handkerchief would not 
be jolted out. She hurried along, calling “Good 
morning” to all her friends. It was jolly to come 
back and to see the pretty presents that the dif¬ 
ferent girls would have. 

Harry Jones, who lived down the street, came 
running to catch up with her. Harry was a 
merry sort of boy whom Mary Gay liked, al¬ 
though he did love to tease her sometimes. 

“Where were you the last week of school?” 
she asked, wondering if Harry had been away. 

“I was sick in bed,” said Harry. “I’m glad I 
got well so that I could eat Christmas dinner. 
I had to go to bed the next day again, though; I 
ate so much.” 

Mary Gay thought that was not a very 
pleasant way to spend the day after Christmas, 
but Harry didn’t seem to mind. 

“What was the matter with you?” she asked. 

“The doctor said it was grip,” answered 
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Harry, feeling rather important. 44 1 still cough,” 
he added. 

Mary Gay felt Henrietta Handkerchief moving 
uneasily in her pocket. She was sure that some¬ 
thing had happened to disturb her. 

When they came to the school, what a lot 
there was to talk about! Some of the boys and 
girls had been away for their holiday, and had all 
sorts of experiences to relate. As they all stood 
there, Harry gave a great cough. Mary Gay 
hadn’t known it was coming, but her Handy 
Henrietta must have known it; for, before Mary 
Gay could possibly know what was happening, 
there was the pretty, pink handkerchief up in 
front of her nose and mouth. 

“That boy ought to know that he’s doing 
wrong, to cough that way without putting a 
handkerchief before his mouth,” she whispered to 
Mary Gay, who thought so, too. 

44 Harry, don’t you know that you ought to put 
your handkerchief before your mouth when you 
cough?” said a voice at which all the children 
turned, for it was the voice of Teacher, who 
stood there, smiling and pretty. 

Harry looked rather shamefaced. When they 

came into the schoolroom, Teacher took her own 

dainty handkerchief, and showed all of them how 

to catch a cough or sneeze. When one felt a 

cough or sneeze stealing up and up till it was 
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ready to spring out, one should take out a Handy 
Henrietta and put it right up in front of nose and 
mouth. Then, just as soon as the cough or 
sneeze landed in the midst of the hanky, one 
should fold the hanky hastily, so as to be sure 

to keep it inside. 

“That teacher has the right idea,” whispered 
Henrietta in approval. 

Mary Gay, of course, agreed heartily. Later in 
the day she told Mother, who said that if every 
one thought the way Teacher did, there would not 
be so much illness in the world. People cause 
most illnesses themselves, said Mother, by not 
knowing about how to prevent them, by not 
caring what they give to other people, or by not 
taking the trouble to do what they know about. 

When Mary Gay went to place the pink hand¬ 
kerchief in her laundry bag that night, she met 
the Dragon. 

“How do you do, Mary Gay!” he said most 
politely, bowing three very low bows. “I haven’t 
seen you for quite a while.” 

Mary Gay didn’t prove to be very cordial; so 
the Dragon soon left her. The next morning, 
however, when she was dressed, ready to go to 

school, the Dragon was waiting for her. 

_ • _ 

“I thought I’d wait for you and walk to school 
with you,” he explained. “Perhaps we shall 

meet some people you’d like to know.” 
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Mary Gay started off happily. The Dragon 
fell into step. He was very pleasant as they 
walked along, but Mary Gay felt uncomfortable. 
When they had gone about a block, she stopped. 

“I feel as if I had forgotten something,” she 
said slowly. 

“Oh, come along, come along — you’ll be late 
for school,” warned the Dragon. 

Mary Gay went on, but this time she didn’t 
pay nearly so much attention to what the Dragon 
was saying. Again she stopped. 

“I know I must have forgotten something! I 
just feel that way. What can it be?” 

The Dragon sniffed three disgusted snifFs. 
“Oh, I don't know, and I don’t care, and it’s too 
much trouble to find out!” 

Mary Gay remembered that her mother had 
used those words last night. What about? Oh, 
yes, it was about handkerchiefs. That was what 
she had forgotten! Her Henrietta Handkerchief! 

Before the Dragon knew what was happening, 
Mary Gay had whirled about and was running 
home just as fast as her legs could carry her. 
Into the house she dashed, and up to her room. 
And there was the Blue Henrietta, nearly over¬ 
come with grief at being forgotten. She cuddled 
into Alary Gay’s pocket, ready to hurry off* to 
school. This time, there was no Dragon waiting; 

he was too cross to come along. 
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The Blue Henrietta stayed with her all day. 
The teacher gave the children a little drill on 
using their Handy Henriettas to catch coughs and 
sneezes. Mary Gay shuddered to think how she 
might have felt if she had not run back for her 

handkerchief. 

The next morning, Mary Gay had a difficult 
time to choose between a yellow and a lavender 
Henrietta. She finally took the yellow one. 
Yellow Henrietta was a very neat handkerchief 
indeed. She objected very much to having Mary 
Gay’s hands soiled, and insisted upon wiping her 
fingers for her. How disgusted the Dragon was! 
He was just longing for a chance to do some 
harm, and he had hoped that Mary Gay would 
forget and put her dirty fingers in her mouth. 

The next day was the Lavender Henrietta’s 
turn. How gayly she danced on top of the 
dresser when Mary Gay was ready to go out! 
The little girl felt her jumping about with glee 
as she went to school. 

Everything went smoothly till afternoon. When 

they were coming home, a wind storm came up. 

Mary Gay blinked in the dust. 

“Take me out, and let me keep the dirt from 

your eyes,” whispered Henrietta. 

Mary Gay did so, but not before a bit of dust 

had flown into her eye. It smarted, and the 

tears came, but there the speck stayed. 
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Oh dear, oh dear!” murmured the lavender 


handkerchief in distress. 


“Can I help you, my dear?” asked Teacher. 

“Just let me take your Henrietta Handkerchief 

and I 11 get that speck ol dust out lor you in a 
hurry.” 

leaped into her hand, 
she was so anxious to help her little owner. 
Carefully Teacher took Henrietta and found a 
place that had not touched even Mary Gay's 
pocket; carefully she coaxed the dust from the 
eye. Mary Gay blinked bravely for a few mo¬ 
ments and then sighed with relief. 

’‘Thank you, she said. 

I hank that Handy Henrietta of yours," an- 

1 t 

s\\ered teacher. She worked very well and was 
so nice and clean that 1 wasn l afraid to use her.” 
?Sext day was Saturday. Mary Gav was in- 

f t t 

Ailed to a party in the afternoon. She chose her 
Green Henrietta to go with her. I low proud she 
was of her pretty new dress as she went in —-and 
how nicely Handy Henrietta matched it! 

Suddenly, in one of (Ik* games, a hoy lost his 
hold, and down they all fell. Marx Gav flicked 
In 'rself up m dismay. There was a spot of dirt 
oil tin 1 new dress. 

“■Sever mind. I 11 take care of it!” said Henri¬ 
etta, and sure enough! in a moment the spot was 


gone. 
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“Hurry, dear Mary Gay,” she said. “Take ray 
other side that’s still clean and fresh, and wipe 

away the tears before they fall.” 

So Handy Henrietta wiped away the tears and 
wiped Mary Gay’s little nose. And very soon 

all the children were laughing again. 

Next morning Mary Gay took up the sixth 
little hanky. It was white, and she thought it 
would look nice in Sunday School. Carefully it 
was folded in the pocket of her coat, as off she 
went. She hurried to catch up with Harry. He 
thought he would tease her, and ran ahead. 
Then a cry came, for Harry had fallen and cut 
his head. Mary Gay ran up to him, and feeling 
glad that it was white and clean, she took out 
her Handy Henrietta, unfolded it, and tied it on 
Harry’s cut. She was careful to put the side 
that had been folded inside next to the cut. She 
was glad, too, that the iron had been hot so that 
the surface was smooth and free from harm. 

Climbing upon her mother’s lap that night, 
Mary Gay told the story of the six Handy Hen¬ 
riettas. Mother thought that the six hankies had 
been good friends to Mary Gay. Do you let 
your Handy Henrietta be a friend to you? 
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CARMELLA COMES LAST 


O NE day when Mary Gay came home from 
school, she found a wonderful surprise. 
Uncle John had come to make a visit. Uncle 
John could tell the loveliest stories about the ani¬ 
mals on the farm and about the things children 
did in the country. She was rather disappointed 
when Uncle John could not find the time to tell 
her stories that afternoon, but when she heard 
that he was to stay several days, she knew that 

she would hear many of them. 

Uncle John looked at Mary Gay with his kind 

blue eyes twinkling. “Mary Gay, it isn’t every 

day that Uncle John is here. So I’ll give you a 

dime to spend just as you please.’ 

That dime looked more beautiful to Mary Gay 

than any other. It was her own, to spend as she 

liked. She was sure that she could buy a new T 

pencil box that she had seen down towrn. She 

took her little purse, put her dime safely in it, 

and started down the street. 

As she passed a fruit shop, she began to think 

that it was a long time since noon. When she 

came next to a pastry shop, she was sure that she 

was too hungry to wait till six o’clock. She stood 

between the two shop windows and wondered 

why she had thought of a pencil box. Then she 
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heard a queer, chuckling sound, and there, quite 
unexpected, stood the Dragon. 

“Ah, good afternoon, my dear Mary Gay,” 
said the Dragon, bowing three bows, and smiling 
three smiles all at once. You see, he was a most 
pleasant Dragon when he thought he was going 
to have his own way; so he bowed and smiled, 
and smiled and bowed. “I just had an idea that 
I’d better come along, for I thought you’d need 
my help to spend your new dime.” 

Mary Gay thought the Dragon was most kind 
to offer to help her. He seemed to know just 
how she was feeling, for he went on to say: 

I m sure you must be very hungry after your 
long day in school.” 

Mary Gay nodded. The Dragon did know 
exactly how she felt. She looked again at the 
windows of the Iruit and pastry stores. 


‘‘I have some delightful friends that I’m sure 
you will enjoy knowing,” continued the Dragon, 
with his almost too polite smile. 

“Oh,” said Mary Gay, holding her little purse 
tightly and hoping that the new dime was still 


there. “I —I’d be glad to meet them,” she 
added bravely, although she wondered just what 
these friends might be like. 

‘ They live in this store,” said the Dragon, 
trying to make Mary Gay look in the pastry- 
shop window. Mary Gay looked back at the 
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fruit store. She remembered that her mother had 
said that many of the things in the pastry store 
were in-di-gest-ible. When the Dragon noticed 
her hesitate, he said: 

“Just wait one minute, Mary Gay. I see one 
of my friends very near the door. I’ll call him 
out for you. Oh, Lemmie, Lemmie,” he called, 
“come out for a minute, will you?” 

With jerky, wooden motions, out of the door 
hopped Lemuel Lollypop. His face was of a 
bright yellow, and his wooden body jerked along. 

“My dear Mary Gay,” said the Dragon 
grandly, “allow me to present Mr. Lemuel Lolly- 
pop, who is a great friend of the children, es¬ 
pecially the school children.” 

Lemuel bowed and giggled. Mary Gay said, 
“How do you do?” very politely. 

“Very well, indeed, thank you,” responded 
Lemmie. “Oh, yes, I am a great favorite with 
school children. Sometimes I go to school with 
them. Of course, the teachers do not make me 
welcome. They say that I am not pure stuff, 
that I make the boys and girls forget they are 
hungry when it comes mealtime; but, then, 
grown folks are so funny! Aren’t mothers the 
fussiest things? They don’t approve of me at all, 
but who cares? I don’t!” 

“That’s right,” approved the Dragon, flipping 
his shimmering wings in disdain. “Who cares? 
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1, for one, don't care what folks say, for I don’t 

know half of what they do say, and it’s too much 
trouble to lind out.” 

Maiy Gay, Mary Gay! called a little voice 
from the fruit-store window. “Come over and 
look at me.” 

ary (Jay turned around to see who was 
speaking. There in the window was Pamela 
Pear. Her shiny yellow dress and yellow hair 
looked so pretty. Her pink apron gave another 
touch of color as she stood there. 

1 ni such a good friend of your mother’s,” 
wen! on Pamela. ‘'I suppose I ought to have 
wailed till dinner to get acquainted, but I knew 
that il you must eat between meals, a our mother 

' t 

would prefer that i came.” 

"Humph! said Lemuel Lollypop, moving back 
with an offended air. 

“My dear young person.” said the Dragon 
loftily, as Pamela climbed down from the win¬ 
dow, "common orchard folks shouldn't try to go 
about in relined company. 'Now, my friend,” he 
turned to Marv Gav. smiling, “mv friend, Char- 
lotta Russo. would never—" 




Did vou ca 


me;' 


■ * 


asked a voice from the 


sweetshop window. Out fluttered a little girl in 

a starched lace frock. Her hair, yellow as sponge 

cake, lay in soft curls; her fluffy, feathery hat 

looked like creamy froth; while atop the hat was 
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a gleam of red, like a cherry. Mary Gay held 

her breath, for this girl was so pretty ! 

“Oh, Lemuel, what a nice little girl you are 

talking to! I didn’t know you knew such a nice 

little girl,” the newcomer went on coyly. “Won’t 

you introduce us?” 

“Allow me,” said the Dragon, stepping up, with 

his most polite company manners. “Mary Gay, 

this is Miss Charlotta Russe.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” murmured Charlotta, 

looking at Mary Gay sweetly. Mary Gay was 
quite overcome by the elegance ol her new ac¬ 
quaintance. She liked Charlotta, and w r as about 
to ask her to come home with her. Just then 

another voice was heard: 

“My, this window is high! And I’m so fat and 

round. I don’t like it when I have to climb, but 
just set me rolling downhill, and I’ll make you 
run to catch me!” 

Mary Gay stared as a round, orange figure 
slowly let himself down from the fruit-store win¬ 
dow. It was Orlando Orange, beaming with good 
nature. The lovely thing about Orlando was 
that he was good as gold all the way through. 
The Dragon almost lost his smiles when he saw 
Orlando’s beaming face. He glared at him with 
his six glary eyes. 

“Well, well, Mary Gay,” exclaimed Orlando 
Orange. “I’ve wanted to see you. Your mother 
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and I are fast friends. She likes me in so many 
ways — in puddings, in salad, in dessert. And as 
for orange juice — I’m so good for babies that 
way! She likes my sister, Marmalade, too. Some 
people think Marmalade is a little more bitter 
than she ought to be, but your mother says that’s 
what makes Sister so interesting.” 

All this time the Dragon had been shrugging 

his shoulders and scowling one scowl right after 

another. Now he began to growl to Lemuel 
about something. 

Oh, excuse me! said Orlando Orange, mak¬ 
ing a bow to the Dragon, as if he’d just noticed 
him. “I’m not disturbing you, am IP” 

“Of course not,” said the Dragon gruffly, 
shrugging his wings. 

Chariotta Russe reached over and touched 
Mary Gay on the arm: 

1/ v 

'“Your other friends do not appear to approve 
of me — of course we do not move in the same 
circles. I think you 11 find me a sweet com- 
panion; so why not take me with youP” 

“Well — I think — I — ” began Mary Gay, in 
a tone of approval. 

“Yes— yes,” smiled the Dragon. “That’s 
fine.” He seemed to be hurrying them away. 

“Did you say something?” asked Orlando 
Orange politely. He was standing directly in 
Mary Gay's way but was looking at the Dragon. 
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“Oh, I don’t know, and I don’t care, and it’s 
too much trouble to find out,” grumbled the 

Dragon, not thinking what he was saying. 

“Mary Gay, your mother—” began Orlando 
Orange, but the Dragon interrupted without even 

trying to be polite. 

“Nonsense —nonsense!” he fumed, and it 

looked as if there might be serious trouble, when 

a sweet voice called, “Where are you?” 

From the pastry shop there appeared a little 
figure in a cape of dark brown. Her pink dress 
showed gayly from beneath the cape, and her 

cheeks were a pretty pink, too. 

“Now, here is some one worth while,” said the 
Dragon, in a relieved tone. “Mary Gay, this is 
Carmella Chocolate Cream, one of the sweetest 
persons you’d ever want to meet.” 

Carmella made a little bow to Mary Gay, and 
then, stretching out her, arms, said, “Oh, Mary 
Gay, I’d love to play with you. Won’t you take 
me home with you — please?” and smiled right 
into Mary Gay’s eyes. 

“Don’t leave me, Mary Gay,” said Charlotta 
Russe, looking at her anxiously. 

“Take me!” shouted Lemuel Lollypop, feeling 
that he had kept quiet entirely too long. He 
walked up to Mary Gay and tried to tell her 
what a good time they could have if she’d choose 
him. 
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“Y<‘s. yes, indeed!” put in the Dragon, be¬ 
coming impatient. Since Mary Gay wasn’t sure 
of‘ going off with Charlotta Russe, lie thought she 
had better go with Lemuel. He didn’t care that 
Lemmie might make her sick. 

Orlando Orange motioned lor Pamela Pear to 

come forward. She did so very bravely, although 

any one could see that she lelt rather timid about 
it. 

Alary Gay, she said softly, “would you dis¬ 
appoint your mother? 

Mary Gay didu t look at Pamela. Somehow, 
down inside iier mind, there were stirring memo¬ 
ries o! w hat Mother had said about eating candy 
or cake between meals. Bread and butter was 
all right, or fruit, or graham crackers, but — oh, 
bow Mary Gay wished that Lemuel and Char¬ 
iot! a and Carmella hadn't, come along, for she did 
like them! 

Before Mary Gay could decide, Orlando’s voice 
said quiet h. “Of course, if you don’t care about 

1 1 ' t 

upselling your stomach, and not being able to 

eat dinner with Thiele John—” 

“Fudge!'’ shouted Lemuel Lollypop, waving 

his sliekv list in the air. 

« 

The Dragon pranced about on his big, clumpy 
feet, snorting loudly and shaking his heads vio¬ 
lently. “What nonsense! Mary Gay doesn’t 

know any reason why she should not go with the 
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pretty things she likes; it’s too much trouble for 
her to find out; and besides, why should she care 
if her mother does object? What if things do 

harm her — ’' 

Mary Gay didn't like this speech of the 
Dragon’s. She heard Lemuel Lollypop whispering 
to him to drive away Pamela and Orlando, the 
two that she knew, down in her heart, were really 
good for her. She became troubled. 

“I don’t believe you are right at all,” she said 
with a boldness that seemed to take the Dragon’s 
breath away. Then, knowing that she simply 
had to get rid of the old Dragon, she looked 
steadily at him, repeating the charm whispered to 
her in her sleep: “I do care what my mother 
thinks is good for me; I want to know what is 
good for me; and I’m going to take the trouble 
to find out.” 

Before the words were more than out of her 
mouth, the Dragon, who had been gasping help¬ 
lessly, vanished with a loud Pluff! Mary Gay 
stared at the spot where he had been, wondering 
what to do next. 

“I can’t understand why any one should object 
to me,” said Charlotta in a grieved voice. “I’m 
just sponge cake and whipped cream, with a 
cherry on top.” 

“Well, you are all right sometimes,” said Or¬ 
lando thoughtfully, “but you seem to want to 
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come in too often or at the wrong time. Now, 
all of us Orchard folks are good everyday friends, 
because we help to keep folks’ systems in order, 
we don’t steal appetites, and we encourage children 
to grow.” 

During this speech Carmella looked frightened 
and cast her eyes down, Charlotta looked un¬ 
comfortable, but Lemuel only muttered, “I don’t 

care.” 

‘ If 1 promise to come in only at the proper 
times, may I go with you?” asked Charlotta 
anxiously, quite forgetting her haughty manner. 

Orlando and Pamela nodded “ Yes” to her in a 
friendly spirit, and then they looked over to 
where Carmella Chocolate Cream stood, nearly 
melting with grief at the thought of being left 
behind. 

“Cant she come once in a while—just after 
meals?” asked Charlotta, feeling sorry for her. 

“Would you promise always to come after 
meals?” asked Orlando Orange. 

Carmella blinked the tears from her eyes. 

“Ill promise always to come last — always 
alter meals — never before them,” she said in 
her sweetest tone. “I don’t want to be bad for 
children — really I don’t!” 

“Well, I won’t promise anything! ’ yelled 
Lemuel, although no one had said a word to him. 

“I’m not good for children, and I don’t care. 
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I’m proud of it — so there! ” He jumped up and 

down, shaking his sticky fists. 

“Let him go off with the Dragon,” said Mary 

Gay. She smiled at her friends, glad that she 

understood them so much better. 

Lemuel glared at them, and then stamped off, 
trying to find the Dragon. They laughed; and 
then, before Mary Gay would have to start for 
home with Pamela Pear, whom she had decided 
to take this time, each said a little verse to 
Mary Gay, this way: 

Pamela Pear, as can be seen, 

Is food for young and grown-ups too. 

Orlando’s fit for king and queen, 

And yet for humblest babe will do. 

Charlotta’s fair and in her place 
Can hold herself with pleasing charm. 

Carmella with her sugar face 
Can follow meals and do no harm. 
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THE RED AND YELLOW BASKET 

U NCLE JOHN had stayed at Mary Gay’s 
house for a whole week. The last evening 
he was there, he asked her mother if Mary Gay 
might go back with him to visit her cousin, 
Emma Louise. She looked at her mother, hop¬ 
ing that she would say “Yes.” How happy 
she was when she found that her mother was 


willing! 

Uncle John had told Mary Gay of Emma 
Louise’s friends and of the good times they had 
in the little schoolhouse on the hill, so you can 
imagine how glad she was to iind that she could 
go to the little school too. She was sorry, of 
course, thut she would not be uble to see her 
father and mother; but since Father must go 
on a long business trip and Mother must go 
with him —why, Mary Gay was glad that she 

would not have to miss school. 

The morning they were to leave Mary Gay 
awakened bright and early and dressed herself 
quickly so that she might be ready when Uncle 
John said it was time to start for the train. 
With Mother’s help she had packed her bag, 
and before she closed it, she thought very hard 
to be sure that everything had been put into it. 
You may be sure she did not forget her Handy 
Henriettas. 
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The ride on the train was quite a long one 
but just as Mary Gay was beginning to feel 
very tired and sleepy the brakeman opened the 
door and called in a loud voice, “Next stop 
is Bing-//am Center!” Then the train began to 
go more slowly, and even before it stopped with 
a sort of bump, Mary Gay, looking out of the win¬ 
dow, saw Emma Louise jumping up and down on 
the platform and waving her hand in welcome. 

* -■ /■'"I 

Gay and her cousin had a jolly time 
making plans during the evening, and the next 
morning they jumped up as soon as they were 
called. The sun was shining brightly and Emma 
.Louise; was glad, for she wanted Mary Gay to 
have the fun of meeting her friends on the play- 
giound. She wanted Mary Gay to see what a 
school it was and what a wide rolling hill¬ 
side they had to play on. Mary Gay was not 
used to so much space tor play, and she liked it 
very much. But most of all she liked Miss Mary, 
the teacher, who welcomed her so pleasantly. 

Recess was jolly, lor they all ran out joy¬ 
fully and Mary Gay rather liked the good- 
natured noise ol the boys. Some of them played 
London Bridge and “ Bing-a-round-a-rosy.” 
The boys, of course, played “Leap Frog” and 
“Run, Sheep, Run.” 

During the morning recess a sudden storm 

came up. Huge black clouds covered the sun and 
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the slender trees bent in the wind. Miss Mary 
rang the bell and they all scampered into the 
doorway just as the first big drops of rain began 
to fall. In a very few minutes the big drops 
had turned to many little ones that streamed 
against the windowpanes. Of course, Mary Gay 
and Emma Louise could not go home to lunch. 

Some of the children had brought their lunches; 
one girl had brought her lunch in a new, shiny 
lunch- box, and another had hers in a bright 
red and yellow basket. Mary Gay washed her 
hands, and, while the other girls were washing 
theirs, she went back into the schoolroom trying 
to decide which lunch to share; for. as she was 
company, the girls had given her the choice. 
The lunch-box looked so clean and nice, but 
the red and yellow basket was so pretty! While 
she stood there, she heard a voice such a 
funny voice — saying: 

“Tisket, a-tasket, a red and yellow basket, 

I have some very good advice; now , why don t 

you ask it? 

Ask it — ask it — ask it! ” 

Mary Gay looked up in astonishment. She 
hadn’t heard any one come in. There stood the 
Dragon of Ignorance, whom she had nearly for¬ 
gotten since she came to visit at Uncle Johns. 
He appeared quite at home, bowing and smiling 

at Mary Gay. 
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“Well, why don't you?" lie asked. 

“Do what?" said Mary (lay, puzzled. 

“Ask uiy advice, of course," said the Dragon 
impatiently. "Von ought to know that I would 
have some very good advice to give you. That’s 
one of the things Ignorance is noted for.” 

He acted so important that Mary Gay felt 
quite overawed. 

i it iurkv, Mary Gay/' went on the 
Dragon, (hat you should have to stay here for 
iuneh toda\ ! I here are several of my friends 
that i \e warned \ou !o meet for some time, but 

y • • • ^ 

eouiua i seem to bring them around to see you. 
Somenow, \our fnother ne\ or fr ave me the 



ehance. 


* »i 



\ liti Id >ound like the rustling of paper caught 
ar\ Gays attention lor a moment, but the 
Dragon was talking again. 

II you will come over to the red and yellow 
basket. Mar\ Gay, 1 m sure that you’ll like some 
of the folks you'll meet over here." 

much about why she 


Without thinkin 


IX ver\ 


c/ 

should, Alary (jay started over toward the has- 

ket. Suddenly the rustle grew louder, and a soft 
little voice said: 


c i 


There was a girl in our town, 
And she was wondrous wise; 
She, Betty Bread-and-Butter ate 
Instead of cakes and pies. 
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“Now, when that girl a woman grew, 

And reached her grown-up size, 

She still her bread and butter took; 

I hope you’ll be as wise.” 

“Oh, did you hear that?” Mary Gay asked 
excitedly. “I’m sure that voice came from the 
lunch-box over here, and I do want to see who 

•x • ” 

it is. 

The Dragon didn’t seem to like that very well. 
He hurried over to the red and yellow basket 
and peered over the top. Apparently he found 
the person he was looking for, because he called 
back excitedly: 

“Mary Gay, Mary Gay, just wait a minute, 
won’t you?” He began to beckon to some one 
inside the basket. “Della, come out to meet 
Mary Gay.” 

“Why can’t you bring her in?” said a queer, 
puckery voice. 

“You had better come out, Della,” replied the 
Dragon, a bit sternly. 

A huge sigh came from the red and yellow 
basket, and, as Mary Gay stood there wondering 
what sort of person this might be, there slowly 
appeared over the side of the lunch basket an 
enormous, dull-green figure. For some reason 
Mary Gay liked her, even if she did look queer, 
with her warty skin and green color, and her 
eyes blinking mournfully. The Dragon was now 
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very pleasant, for Della, he felt sure, would make 
friends with Mary Gay. 

‘‘Don't you want to introduce yourself?” he 
asked Della pleasantly. 

Della didn’t bother to answer him, but turned 
to Mary Gay, and said in a dull tone: 

“ Della Dill, Della Dill, 

Just come up, and eat your fill; 

You’ll find me always just the same, 

Delia Dill Pickle’s my full name.” 

“I’m p-pleased to meet you,” said Mary Gay, 
moving a little toward Della. She felt a bit shy 
about talking to her, but she remembered that a 
number of her friends had talked about liking 
Della Dill so much. She was wondering what to 
say to Della, when the soft voice came again: 

“Mary Gav, Marv Gay, 

t,* * 7 %/ ' 

Take me with you for today; 

Paper white, as can be seen, 

Wraps me ’round, to keep me clean.” 


Who are you! 


called Marv Gav. “Why 


don't von come out?” 

“I’m Betty Bread-and-Butter. I am trying to 
unwrap myself enough to come out.’ 

“Silly bread-and-butter miss!” said Della 

scornfully. “She just isn’t tasty.” 

“If people don’t like me plain, they can try 

jam or jelly, or peanut butter on me! said the 
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voice, and out of the lunch-box there climbed a 
dainty little figure. 

Betty Bread-and-Butter bowed, and her stiff 
waxed-paper skirts rustled. “How do you do, 

Miss Mary Gay — and Miss Della, she added 
less warmly. She gave only a brief nod to Ig¬ 
norance, who paid no attention to her at all. 

“How-do,” mumbled Della sourly. She turned 
to Mary Gay. “Let’s go over to the red and 
yellow basket. Some of my friends are in there, 

and you’ll like them much 
Miss Bread-and-Butter. 

Mary Gay did not know about this, and she 
hung back a bit. She liked Betty s looks, too. 
Della began to act rather cross; so the Dragon 

hurried over to the basket. 

“Hurry out, Belinda! Della's making a regu¬ 
lar pickle of everything. Mary G a> 
you,” he whispered over the top. 

“I’m coming!” snapped a voice. Mary Gay 
turned about in surprise. The most remarkable 
figure she had ever seen, she thought, came over 
the top of the red and yellow basket. 

“Here’s some one you will like, said the 
Dragon, interrupting Mary Gay’s talk with Betty 
Bread-and-Butter. “Miss Belinda Bologna, this 
is Miss Mary Gay. Why, Belinda, what’s that 
— a new wrap?” 

Belinda smiled. “I came off in such a hurry 
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this morning, and there was nothing for me to 
wear. I grabbed a couple of pancakes from the 
breakfast table. Of course they’re cold, and a 
bit heavy, but I think they suit me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the Dragon. “I’ll 
wager every one has admired your wrap.” 

“Not exactly everybody,” admitted Belinda. 
“You ought to have heard the teacher, in the 
cloakroom, when she spied me: ‘My goodness! 
\\ hat indigestible and unappetizing mess will 
that poor child be given next!’ I just laughed, 
for I didn't care what she thought. If she had 
tier way. I'd never get into a school lunch basket 
at all,” 


i L r 


They're talking about that nice teacher,” 
whispered little Betty. “I like her, don’t you?” 

Mary Gay was just about to say that she did 
like the teacher, too, when Belinda came over to 
talk with her. 


“Mary Gav, won’t you come to meet the rest 

c i i, 

of my friends? tin sorry that we can’t invite 
more than one,” she added, as Mary Gay looked 
at Betty. 

Cy 

Mary Gay hesitated between Betty and the 

red and yellow basket, thinking how nice it 

looked. Della Dill Pickle scowled at Belinda and 

tumbled back into the basket. 

“Why is Della cross?” Belinda asked. 

“Oh, I don't know, and I don't care, and it’s 
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too much trouble to find out,” growled the 
Dragon, flipping his wings angrily. 

“You stir up all my ingredients when you talk 
to me like that, said Belinda haughtily. 

(< “ Wel1 ’ r ’ m sorry,” the Dragon apologized. 
“But do be careful what you say, Belinda. 
You’re too peppery at times.” 

i( “That’s the way I’m made,” replied Belinda. 
“I need pepper.” 

Suddenly a new voice came from the lunch-box. 

“Caroline Custard is made of milk, 

Cooked to pudding, as smooth as silk; 
bjggs are added, so healthful and fine. 
Sweetened with sugar; now, won't you dineP” 

“Oh, Mary Gay, here is Caroline Custard,” 
said Betty Bread-and-Butter delightedly. “Do 

coax Mary Gay to come with us, Carrie dear,” 
she went on, as Caroline Custard came out. 

You make a good pair!” said Belinda, with 

scorn “There isn’t much spice in either one of 
you.” 


No we re not especially spicy,” said Caroline 
Custard quietly, “though many folks do like 
nutmeg or cinnamon sprinkled over the top of 
me, and Betty has a cousin whose name is 

Cinnamon Toast.” 


Belinda Bologna thought that as long as the 

r n mrlo xL_ • - ° 


Mary 


girls were there, it would be hard to persuade 
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She went over to 




the basket and called, “Carl, Carl!” When there 
was no reply from the basket, she jumped into it, 
and Mary Gay could hear her mutter something 
about “sending Carl out.” 

It wasn’t more than a minute before a new 
figure appeared in sight from within the red and 
yellow basket and jumped to the floor. He saw 
Betty and Caroline and thought that he could 
have some fun teasing them. 

“Hello, girls, who is this?” he asked, jumping 
toward them. 

“Miss Mary Gay, this is Carl Coffee,” said 
Betty Bread-and-Butter. She looked at Carl 
fearfully, for she knew that, while Carl could 
behave himself fairly well with grown-ups, he 
did not seem to know how to behave himself in 
a school lunch basket. She moved over toward 


Mary Gay, as Caroline Custard, very much 
frightened, ran into the box. 

The Dragon was much amused at this. He 
smiled three smiles over bv the basket and 
whispered Lo Carl Coffee, “Why don't you go 

over there, too?” 

/ 


“Ho, ho!” laughed Carl Coffee. 


“That would 


scare them! Guess I’ll do it." 


He jumped over to the lunch-box, and started 
to climb into it. But some one inside must have 


scared him, for he ran back to the Dragon as 
fast as he could. 
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“Ho! ho!” laughed a voice. It was a nice 
boy’s voice. “That’s the time you were sur¬ 
prised, Carl! 

Over the top of the box the head of Bobby 
Milk appeared. When he saw that Carl Coffee 
had fled to the side of the Dragon, lie called out: 

“Bobby Milk is here, you see, 

Better for you than coffee or tea; 

Coffee Carl had better flee, 

I’m more healthful far than he. 

Betty was so glad to see Bobby that she 
jumped up and down. He came down to Mary 
Gay, to make her welcome to the good things in 

the lunch-box. 

This made the Dragon furious. Della Dill 
Pickle heard him growling, and peeked over the 
edge of the red and yellow basket to see what 
was the matter. She gave one sour, disgusted 
look at Bobby Milk and dropped back again. 
“What had we better do?” Belinda asked the 

Dragon nervously. 

“Oh, I don’t know, and I don t care, and its 
too much trouble to find out,” growled the 
Dragon, very cross at the way things were going. 

“Why don’t you ask Percival to come out? 
Belinda said. Then she wrapped her cold pan¬ 
cake about her haughtily and dropped into the 

basket. 
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Percival! the Dragon exclaimed in delight. 
“I’d really forgotten he might be there.” 

Out of the basket came a rich-looking figure. 

“This is Percival Mince Pie,” announced the 
Dragon. 

Mary Gay almost forgot that she hadn’t liked 
the others from the red and yellow basket. She 
left Bobby in order to go over and talk to 
Percival Mince Pie, just as a round-faced boy 
jumped out of the lunch-box. 

"Here's Alfred Apple, Mary Gay,” called 
Bobbv Milk. 

t 

Mary Gay didn’t turn around. She liked the 
looks of Percival Mince Pie ever so much. How 
the Dragon chuckled! He smiled three smiles 
and gave three nods to show how very much he 
liked this. Alfred Apple’s sunny face looked sad. 

“Are you going with Percival Mince Pie?” he 
asked. 

“Of course she is,” said the Dragon for her. 
“Yesterday her aunt told her that she ought not 
to eat pie, but Mary Gay doesn’t know why she 
shouldn't, and she doesn’t care if she shouldn’t, 
and — oh, it's too much trouble to explain.” 

Mary Gay looked a little worried. Alfred 
Apple noticed this, and said, “Mary Gay, before 
you go with Percival Mince Pie, won’t you please 
look at him hard?" 

Mary Gay looked — and the gift, that gift she 
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had forgotten to use, made her see that Percival 
was most unhealthy and, oh, so pasty-looking I 
She saw that he would probably make her ill, if 
she went with him. She became glad that she 
had looked at him and had seen what he really 
was like. Almost in a dream the charm came 
to her Ups, “I wish to know, I do care, and I 
will take the trouble.” As she said the words, 
there was a loud gasp from the Dragon's three 

throats, and he vanished from sight. 

Percival was too much astonished to say a 
word. He hurried over to the basket to hide 
himself. Mary Gay turned to Alfred Apple, and 
said: “Thank you for making me look at him. 

Of course I’m going with you.” 
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EVERYDAY FRIENDS 


M ARY GAY was happy. It was a beautiful 

spring morning, and she had wakened to see 

Sunshine smiling at her from the window. She 
jumped up quickly and was dressed in time to 
have a run in the garden before breakfast. Fresh 
Air played about with her, for it was a wonderful, 

wonderful day. 

“Mary Gay,” said Fresh Mr, “I want you to 
know little Ellen Exercise. Sunshine and I know 
her very well. You’ll find her a good Iriend. 

Ellen was a jolly person who Avas never still a 
moment. With her Mary Gay ran about the 
garden, pulled some weeds from around the pan¬ 
sies, and plucked some early flowers. They were 
having a jolly good time when Mary Gay s 

mother called her to breakfast. 

“Coming, Mother,” she called, and turned to 

say goodby to Ellen Exercise. 

Ellen said goodby, but before she went she 

glanced at Mary Gay’s hands. 

“Did you ever know what you should think 

after you’ve been working in the garden?” she 

asked. 

Mary Gay hadn’t known; so into her ear was 
whispered the rhyme: 
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Clean Hands, Clean Hands, come and eat with 
me, 

You’re the little playmate my mother likes to see 
Dirty Fingers, Dirty Fingers, you stay out and 
Play, 

Can’t you see at mealtime you have to go 
away?” B 


Wasn t that a jolly way to remember to wash 
your hands at mealtime? Mary Gay put her 
flowers on the table for Mother, and hurried 


upstairs. Calling to her friends, Soap, Tub, and 
Towel, she soon disposed of Dirty Fingers. And, 
as she used Grangewood Stick, she hummed: 

Huger Nails, Finger Nails, shining and bright, 
When you are clean, you’re a beautiful sight; 
But when you are dirty — oh me and oh my! 
The Dragon will laugh—but Mother will sigh.” 


No Dragon shall have a chance to laugh at 

my nails this morning, ’ thought Mary Gay, as 

she cleaned the last one. Then she went down 
to breakfast. 

A little later she was on her way to school, her 
Henrietta Handkerchief nestling happily in her 
pocket. Henrietta liked to be kept busy, and 
these warm spring days meant lots to do. 

Mary Gay had thought she would be the first 
one at school. But, early as she was, others were 
there before her. Here was Dirty Fingers, lying 
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in wait for some one; here, too, was the Dragon, 
hoping to see some little boy or girl in trouble. 

“Do you know,” said the Dragon, shaking his 
three heads sadly, “ I’ve been trying for days to 
get into this school and I can t do it. I get in, 
once in a while, when school just opens; but the 
teachers drive me away, every chance they get. 
Toward spring it is almost impossible to get in. 

“That’s the time I do get in,” answered Dirty 
Fingers. “With all these out-of-door games, I 
try to come along whenever I can. But, nearly 
as often as I get in, some teacher comes along 
and chases me out. I'm just sick and tired of 
hearing how many germs I carry about, and of 
their saying all the time not to let me come near 
eyes or mouth for fear I'll make children ill. 

Dirt’s healthy, I tell you.” 

“It surely is,” agreed the Dragon, nodding his 

three heads vigorously. “Hist! Do you hear 
any one coming?” 

Before Dirty Fingers had a chance to answer, 
Mary Gay came in. 

She had wondered if she would be the first one 
at school, and stopped when she saw who was 

tji ere 

“How do you do, Miss Mary Gay!” said the 
Dragon, bowing three deep bows and smiling 
three wide smiles all at once. “I think you know 

Dirty Fingers.” 
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“Yes, indeed. We’ve met many times,” an¬ 
nounced Dirty Fingers, moving toward Mary 
Gay. 

But before he could offer to shake hands, a 
little voice said, “Oh, Mary Gay, you’re here 
early! I hurried so that I could come to school 
with you. Your mother told me I’d have to run 

last, and I did!” And in came the smiling, 
sliining face of Priscilla Drinking Cup. 

“Why, hello, Prissy!” called out Dirty Fingers. 

"I haven't seen you for a long time. Where have 

you been?” 


Oh, I don t like him,” whispered Prissy to 

— ldl"\ J dA , moving over to her, while Dirty 

Fingers went over joyfully to plan some mischief 
with the Dragon. 


4 4 


He tries to take hold of me, and once 




Prissy shuddered - 
right by my rim!" 


4 4 


once he took hold of me 


4 4 


W ho did you say that was?” asked the 


Dragon. 


“That’s Prissy Drinking Cup,” answered Dirty 
Fingers. ‘‘She's too stuck up to bother with me. 
I don't think you'd like her, either. I like to 

t./ 7 

tease her, though.” 

Dirty Fingers acted as if he were coming over 
toward Prissy Drinking Cup, who looked fright¬ 
ened and drew back just as far as she could. 

Dirty Fingers thought he’d see if he could tease 
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her, but before he could come any nearer, there 
came another voice: 

“Oh, Priscilla, did you get here first? and in 
came Clean Hands. Mary Gay looked at her 

proudly. . 

“I called you this morning, she said. 

“Yes, indeed,” nodded Clean Hands. “Ellen 

Exercise told me she taught you the verse about 

me. Mary Gay, do you know that one about 

Prissy Drinking Cup? 

When Mary Gay said that she did not know 
it, Prissy repeated it shyly: 

“Many and many a little germ 

Around my brim might like to squirm. 

Help me keep them all away —-■ 

True to you I wish to stay. 

“Well,” said Dirty Fingers, “I just know that 
you squirm whenever I come anywhere near you, 

that’s what I know!” 

Mary Gay grew more interested. She won¬ 
dered why. 

Prissy shuddered. Turning to Mary Gay, she 
said, “Dirty Fingers carries all sorts of germs 
around on him, and he leaves them on me, too! 

Dirty Fingers started for Prissy Drinking Cup. 
who shrank back before him. Mary Gay felt 
sorry for her, but she hardly knew what to do. 
Just then, Henrietta Handkerchief, nestling in 
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Mary Gay’s pocket, whispered, “Call Sparkling 
Water, do!” ® 

Prissy heard her and called, “Oh, Sparkline 
Water!” 8 

There was a soft tinkle, tinkle, and almost 
instantly there came the response: 

“Here comes Miss Sparkling Water, 

Cool, clean, and crystal clear; 

When you need her help and comfort, 

You will find her ever near.” 

“Why, Prissy, dear, what is the matter?” 
There stood the most wonderful lady. Her 
hair rippled to her knees in great waves, and her 
dress*shone white and green as if sun were play¬ 
ing on the water. 

She saw Dirty Fingers, and she shook her head 

sadly. Dirty Fingers, you belong in the gar¬ 
den.” 

When Dirty Fingers saw Sparkling Water 
coming toward him, he tried to get the Dragon 
to help him; and when he found that the old 
Dragon was a coward too, he ran away, crying: 

“I don’t want her to touch me! I don’t want 
her to touch me!” 

Sparkling Water turned to Mary Gay. “But, 
Mary Gay, why do you bother talking to that 
old Dragon, and to such friends of his as Dirty 
Fingers?” 
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I just 


-I wasn’t really,” said Mary Gay. 

was listening to Dirty Fingers.” 

^The other day,” put in the Dragon, you 

brought him to the table yourself! 

“Oh” laughed Mary Gay, “that was before 

I knew how much nicer Clean Hands was. I like 


her lots better. 

“That’s because I always come to Spark ng 
Water” said Clean Hands thoughtfully, while 

Pii»y nodded approval. - She i. good (o, folks, 
both inside and out. We all bathe in Sparkling 
Water, and she gives us six cups a day to drink. 
It’s she who helps to keep us all so nice and 


healthy.” 

“You are nice folks!” exclaimed Mary Gay. 

“Humph!” snorted the Dragon. 

“Why not make the Dragon drink plenty of 
water, too?” asked Henrietta Handkerchief. 
Poor Prissy looked alarmed at this, but the ol 
Dragon began to back up, and to declare that ie 
didn’t know why he should, that he didn t care 
to do so, and that it was too much trouble any¬ 
how! He looked so funny that every one laughed, 

and, with a snort of rage, off he flew. 

Then the school bell rang, and Mary Gay was 
ready, with Clean Hands, Prissy Drinking Gup, 
and her Handy Henrietta, for the morning s 

work. 
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JUDGE SCALES 


TT was the day when all the children in Mary 
1 Gay’s room were weighed. This day came 
once a month, and it was great fun when you 
found you had gained. Then Mother was de¬ 
lighted, and Father was so pleased. They d be 
glad this time, for the nurse said that Mary Gay 

weighed exactly what she ought. 

® 1_ +AA^hAr whn 


Mary 


pas going to stop at the house on her w ay 
iome. She sat in the little room where the 
:hildren had been measured and weighed, tor 
the teacher did not like to have her stay m the 
dassroom while other children weie makin B up 


their lessons. 

The room was quiet, a very good place in 
which to think. Mary Gay was thinking, -he 
wondered how a pair of scales, just a ot 
painted iron, could tell so much about a peison. 
Why, after looking at the scales, the nurse had 
said to Mary Gay’s little friend, “The scales tell 
me, Dorothy May, that you’re not drinking enoug 1 
milk.” Later she said to a little boy, “Harold, 
you haven’t been eating good bread and butter 
and wholesome foods. The scales say you oug it 
to have eggs, butter, and milk. Youd rather 

eat pie than good custard, I’m afraid. 
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Mary Gay wondered how the scales could know 

that Harold was fond of pie and didn’t like 
eat anything else. 


Surely she was mistaken. No, she 
The scales was alive! It 


“ Man 


tc 


She stared steadily at the scales, as if she 
could read the answer there. Suddenly she 
ruhbed her eyes, for the scales seemed alive. 

was not. 
was a person — a 
real person! Mary Gay stared even harder 

w ien she saw that the person was a judge. 

. . was how he k new about children, then, 

lor judges are wise and knowing! 

Gay, - ’ said the voice of Judge Scales, 

f ave and kind > “I am glad to talk with you. 
for a whole month you have tried hard to eat 

wiuit you should in order to grow, and so you 
deserve praise.” 

The little girl was pleased, as well she might 
be. The Judge continued: 

It is my place to judge between the Stouts 

and the Slims, between the children who weigh 

as much as they should, and those who are 

under weight. I separate the Slims from the 

Stouts, as you saw me doing today. When a 

child steps on the scales I look at him to see if 

he is thin and pale and tired looking, and then I 
weigh him.” 

But how do you know that children aren’t 
eating the right things?” asked Mary Gay. 
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“As a child eats, so is he,’' replied the Judge 
sternly- “Mary Gay, you ought to know that. 
You’ve been eating wholesome food all this 
month, and you weigh what you should, for 
your body could take care of the wholesome 
food. But come, and I'll show you how the 
different foods act.'’ 

is . 

Judge Scales started forth with Mary Gay’s 
hand clasped tightly in his for fear she might 
be alarmed at the sights they were going to 
encounter. 

“First, I’m going to take you on a visit to 
a Disordered Stomach,"' said the Judge. “Then 
you can see why you feel so uncomfortable when 
you eat things you shouldn't. " 

Mary Gay remembered how, just a few 
weeks before, Mother had had to put her to 
bed because she had been so sick from over¬ 
eating. How she would have disliked to have 
the Judge mention that! Perhaps he had 
forgotten that happening. 

Suddenly Mary Gay realized that the Judge 
ttas leading her through a long, dark passage- 

fla Y- Yells and hoots could be heard, while 
ever and again there came a dull moan. 

Step carefully here," said the voice of the 

Judge. 



They stepped into a red hall, where the sound 
voices was deafening. For a while Mary Gay 
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could not understand what they said; then the 
words came to her: 

“ We believe in much wild speech, 

We like to howl, and kick, and screech! 
hrom Digestion’s natural course 

We take our freedom by main force!” 

The Judge waited for the din to subside, and 
Uicn lie began to show the points of interest to 


Mary Gay. 


to to 



5 ? 


he said in his stern way, 


a 


are a 

number of the mischief makers of the Land of 
Food. Of course, they don’t always get to¬ 
gether to make as much confusion as this, but 
even one of them can cause a riot. 

Fiist, there is Peter Pickle — own cousin 
to Della Dill Pickle, whom you’ve met. Peter 
has so sour a disposition that he fights with 
nearly every one with whom he comes in contact. 
Look at that poor creature beyond him. See 
how she shrinks as he comes near! That is 
Miss Millicent Milk, who is the most respectable 
person you ever could meet. Doubtless the 
terrible upheaval she is forced to witness is 
responsible for her curdled looks.” 

“Is she any relation to Bobby Milk?” asked 
Mary Gay. 

Own sister, my dear,” said the Judge. 

“Now, that red figure over there is Winnie 
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- p she pretends to be good material all 
Hay tough, but from the way she acts, 
rm sure she is not what she pretends to be. 

appetites, and when she finds one, she mbbles 

U pon it until there is nothing left. 

P Marv Gay’s head hung for a minute. She 

knew Candy-before-Meals. and had sought her 
acquaintance before Mother had talked about it. 

There came into sight two people quarielmg 
fiercely. They looked so cross tnat Mary Gay 

clutched the Judge’s arm. 

“Who are they?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Oh, those are Pork Chop and Freddy Fried 

Potato. They hate each other and every one 

else. They fight continually, and for a long 

long time - as long as they last, m fact. 

you’ll look just beyond them, you wi 

cause of all this confusion. , . 

Mary Gay looked - and there, crouched m 

a tunnel-like cavern, was the Dragon o gno 
ranee, with a satisfied smile on each of his th^ 
heads, “I Don’t rfow,” “I Don’t Care, and 

“It’s Too Much Trouble.” Just as sie w 

about to tell Judge Scales that she a . 
met the Dragon, there came a rocking o 

surface under her feet. 

“What is it?” she cried in horror and tear. 
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The Judge hurried Mary Gay toward the 
door. 

“That is the poor Stomach writhing in pain,” 

he explained. I must take you away before 
an upheaval occurs!” 

Mary Gay gave a last look backward as she 
left poor Stomach! It had begun to groan 
pitifully and a green tinge was coming over its 
angry red. As they hurried on, the discord of 
the song of the bad foods followed: 

“Poor old Stomach groans in pain, 

And his teardrops fall like rain; 

‘ W e do as we please, ’ is our cry — 
‘What do we care if you die!’ ” 

^o>\, well make a visit to see how the 

good foods act,” went on Judge Scales. “Ah, 
here we are!” 

Alary Gay entered another dark tunnel, where 
soon she heard a happy song: 

“Our voices are soft and quiet, 

We never indulge in a riot, 

With the stomach, you see, 

We enjoy harmony, 

For we are the proper diet.” 

Isn t this quiet!” she said, as she entered. 

What a difference there was between the sad 

and angry stomach and this one! 

“It pleases me,” said the Judge, smiling, “to 

introduce you to some of these good people. 
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• Mr Billy Bread-and-Butter, whose 

H ?r Betty you know. He is a very important 
l ^ong the foods, being present at every 

some way represented. Ah, there s 
Stent “Mat again. See how much happier 


For years she has 

i 


k among xnese - , A 

Len a friend of Billy Bread-and-Butter s, and 

thev are often seen together. 


“TVipre is Miss 

nany friends among animals as well as among 
Lugh she is popular. Grandmother Baked 

Apple is one of the most con. or 

any stomach could receive. ^ , i ng 

Z. wears her cap of cream m spr.e ol ch» S .n* 
styles. She is known as stnc.ly PI 
gossip, tor she is kept husv tend. „ 

“**»• 0h - ■“ Pa “t tuT worid that he 

asks only a chance to stretch himself out com 

fortably and close all his eyes. tt 

Mary Gay gave a look about 1 • 

lviaiy j 8 . other stomach, 

certainly was a contrast to _ 

“We must hurry,” said Judge ^ e ’ 

there they were, back in the room at t e sc • 

“Are you ready, my dear?” came the voice 

of Teacher. Mary Gay was. She 

say goodby to the Judge, but only the school 

scales stood in the corner. 

r- -i aa 


Carolyn Carrot. She has 

1 / 
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THE MILK-MADE BAND 
ARY GAY was seated on the back porch 

, TX one Saturday afternoon wondering what 

, wnllld do first. There w ere going to be 
many days after a while, when she would have 
ever so much time to play, for vacation w as on y 

8 ^e a voice Just behind bar: ^ 

Gay, wouldn’t you like to go now 
Fountain to see the Soda Pop Bovs? Oj are 
such a jolly family, and they are so p y 

^“Pretty to look at, perhaps, but not to drink. 

said a voice behind him. 

The Dragon snorted three tremendous . • 

and flung himself about, to see who could have 
stolen on him unawares. There at the top of 
the steps stood Pitcher O’Milk. His round face 
beamed as he looked at Mary Gay She laughed, 
for the Dragon had been so startled. 

“How do you do, Mary Gay, bowed 1 

How do you do,” he bowed to the 

“Oh, how-do, how-do, how-do, growled the 

Dragon from all three throats at once. 

“How do you do,” said Mary Gay. She 

liked Pitcher O’Milk so much. “Pitcher, e 


O’Milk. 

Dragon. 
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Dragon was talking about going to see the 
Soda Pop Boys. Do you think you’d like to go?” 

“Not exactly,” said Pitcher O’Milk. “You 

see, I had a different plan for this afternoon. 

The foods are going to have a party next week, 

and the Milk family has been asked to help 

entertain. We have our parts all ready, and 

we thought we’d ask you to listen to us re- 
hearse them.” 

Country talent, sniffed the Dragon with 
all his three noses at once. 

Pitcher O’Milk turned to him and said with 
dignity: 

“Were people just as much as you are, even 
if we do come from the country. Really, Ig¬ 
norance, sometimes you say things that are 
enough to make me curdle. I wouldn’t have 
your disposition for anything!” 

Mary Gay interrupted at this point. 

“It was nice of the Dragon to offer to take me 
to see the Soda Pop Boys, but I’d like to see 
Pitcher’s entertainment. May Ignorance stay 
too, Pitcher?” 

“Don’t know that it’s worth my while,” began 
the Dragon, thinking that he’d rather say it 
first. Then, as he saw that Pitcher was not 
going to make any objection to his staying, he 
added, “But, then, I don't care if I do; it’s 

too much trouble to move, anyhow.” 
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u pitcher’s suggestion, Mary Gay moved 
, * the s teps and out on the grass, where she 
S hwH facing the pctch. Ignorance 

i ~ + t hpr. He 


*5 The coi no. g«. M.„ <* to go 

UL the Soda Pop Bo,, will. Mm, at least 

2 oight prevent her liking the Mdk famd, s 

entertainment. 1 

Pitcher O’Milk stood by the steps to make 

the announcements; for, as he told Mary Gay, 

they were not going to have any printed pro- 

__ 1 


grams, ne jjuwcu. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, we ar 
he members of the Milk family, and we call 
lurselves ‘the Milk-Made Band. Me are to 
give this evening a few songs and recita ions 
to show you what we are like. The first part 
wffl be a song by Miss Dottie Double Boi er. 


He bowed. 


Mary vja\ - , n 11a 

nly scowled. He didn’t care for Dottie Double 
toiler. She cooked things too thorough y o 
uit him. Then Dottie came on to the pore 1. 
she was bright and shining in her silveiy 


sang: 


“Feathers of steam so soft and gray 
Around my hat do curl and sway, 

And little children, hearing my song, 
Remember that cream soup makes them 

strong. 
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“Oh, bubble, bubble, bubble! 

I am the double boiler, 

A very happy toiler. 

Tis little work or trouble 
For me to bubble, bubble.” 

Mary Gay was delighted at Dottie’s song 
She was glad when a second stanza came: 

“And when cream sauces come to me, 

I cuddle them so tenderly; 

I fold them close within my coat, 

They simmer gently as they float. 

“Oh, bubble, bubble, bubble! 

I am the double boiler, 

A very happy toiler. 

’Tis little work or trouble 
For me to bubble, bubble!” 

After Dottie had finished the song, she seated 
herself on the grass near Mary Gay. Pitcher 
O’Milk came down to them. 

Do you like it?’ he asked Mary Gay. 

4 Oh, yes, indeed!” she responded, but the 
Dragon had a different opinion. 

“You said this was to be given by the Milk 
family,” he pointed out. “It’s the first time 

I ever knew that the Double Boilers belonged 
there! ’ ’ 

Dottie hastened to tell why. “You see,” 

she said, almost humming in her eagerness to 
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explain, “I really stand for the cream soups 
and sauces. They are so young, and their 
characters so unformed, that Pitcher was afraid 
they’d run about and get lost. So I said I d 

come and speak for them. 

“Humph!” muttered the Dragon. 

“The next part,” Pitcher O'Milk told them, 

“is a recitation by Miss Judy Junket. 

Timidly little Judy Junket came 
Her face was nearly hidden within the custard 

cup in which she was placed, 
pretty little strawberry cap on her 
first,. Mary Gay could hardly hear he? 
she was so shy. As she finished, howe\er, sue 
was more at ease. Her little stanza ran thus: 


lor war 


She haa put 

i 


ieau. 


voice, 


“I am little Judy Junket, 

Made of milk so pure and sweet; 

When I’m made in proper fashion. 
Children think me quite a treat.” 


Judy was very glad when it was over and she 
could run down and sit next Mary Gay. The 
Dragon had been uneasy all through Judy s 
piece, and had not taken the trouble to look at 

her. 

“Colorless thing!” he muttered. 

Although the Dragon had not spoken loudly, 
Judy heard him. Sitting near Mary Gay, she 
felt bolder than usual and so spoke bravely: 
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“Most people like me just as I am. But, when 

you don’t, all you have to do is to put peaches 

or berries on top. Didn’t you notice my straw- 
berry cap?” 

Then she remembered that every one might 

be looking at her, and so she nearly hid herself 

under her cap, while the Dragon muttered. 

“Is this all?” he demanded of Pitcher O’Milk. 

“Why, if we’d gone to see the Soda Pop Boys—” 

Mary Gay felt troubled to think that the 

Dragon was so rude. But Pitcher O’Milk, as 

ii nothing had happened, was ready to tell what 
came next. 

“The next on our program,” he announced, 

is a double act by the twins, Butter and 

Cheese.” 

Mary Gay laughed, for she knew the twins 
would be really funny. But only Cottage Cheese 
came on the porch. 

“Hoop-la!” he shouted, as he straddled the 
rail. Mary Gay feared for a moment that he 
might fall and be spattered on the walk below. 
The Dragon looked as if he’d enjoy such an 
accident. Cheese finally slid to the middle of 
the porch, and sang this song: 

“Of butter fat I haven’t much, 

Curds and whey! 

I am the cheese called often Dutch, 

Curds and whey! 
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“In protein good I am so rich, 

Curds and whey! 

I substitute for meat or fish, 
Curds and whey!” 


How the group on the grass laughed at his 
antics' Even the Dragon was heard to say 
something under his breath about this being 


better. 


“Where’s my partner?” demanded Cheese. 
“You see, we go very well together, for, while 
he’s made from cream, I can be made from the 


skim milk 


“That’s right!” came a voice. 

Cottage Cheese quickly turned to wher 
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the 


voice was. 


Here sat Buddy Butter, looking well 

content on his rail. His fat face beamed good 
nature, and his large cap looked as if it worn 
completely hide him, were it to tilt over even 


a little. 

“Where have you been?” asked Cheese. 
“Cooling my heels,” responded Butter. 

Mary Gay was much amused, for she had 
seen Buddy steal forth from the refrigerator. 
Standing on the rail, he recited: 


“I am a man of might, virtue, and power, 

My hue is of gold, like a princess s dower. 
When I’m placed on bread, we’re a meal ol 

high class, 

And good for every lad and lass.” 

[in] 


Buddy Butter tried to balance himself on the 
rail, but slipped. The Dragon growled, “Take 
off your hat, so you can see where you’re going ” 

“Oh, no!” answered Buddy. “I don’t expose 
myself to flies or smells. When a fly comes near 
me, I clap the lid on tight; and when some one 
forgets and puts onions near me in the icehox, 
I snuggle down sweetly under my hood” — 
he laughed — “just like a snail!” 

Then Buddy turned to leave. 

Where are you going?” shouted Cheese. 

Can t you see I’m running? ” called Butter. 

\ ou can stay if you want to, but I’m going into 
the icebox again.” 

Away he ran, and Cheese came down to join 
the rest on the grass. 

“Is there anything else?” asked Mary Gay. 

“One more,” said Pitcher O’Milk. “This is 
a recitation by Miss Irene Ice-Cream.” 

Irene, a dainty little figure, tripped out on 
the porch. She bowed left and right, then per¬ 
formed a little dance before reciting: 

I m Irene Ice-Cream, a dainty maid, 

Of sugar and cream and flavor made. 

My friends are those who eat with care, 

And never gobble up their share, 

Nor cram their mouths too full of it. 

But take it slowly, bit by bit. 

With their digestions I agree, 

Because they show respect for me.” 
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Mary Gay clapped loudly, although she re¬ 
membered some things that made her l ush a 


oU. -o 

But the Dragon snorted in disgust. 

^ _ IXTillr r 
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lined themselves up by Pitcher O Milk, 
sang together: 

“We are the Milk-Made Band, 

Here we stand, hand in hand. 

Known and loved, throughout the 

All hail the Milk-Made Band. 

“Huh!” protested the Dragon to Maiv G<±>. 
“You’d have had a better time visiting the 


land; 


5 ? 




Soda Pop Boys. .. IM 

“Oh, no, I shouldn’t,” said Marv Gay. 

rather be here.” , 

“You don’t mean that,” stormed tne Dragon. 

“Yes, I do,” answered Mary Gay. 

The Dragon looked at her with amazement. 

Mary Gay was growing quite beyond him. e 

shook his heads, muttered, “Well, I never. 

in three different tones, and clumped oil dis- 

gUS A?he went, Mary Gay heard a little whisper 
in her ear, “ My dear, you do see things the way 

they really are.” But every one ° ^ ® 

family said that he didn t say it. er a P s 
was the Gift Fairy — who knows? 
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